











In Five Chapters. 


ra HERE! I said I} 
could finish that | 
mending by five | 

o'clock, and I’ve done | 
it!” The tall, vigorous, 
gray-eyed woman of | 
middle age rose, as she | 
spoke, from a rocking-chair on the veranda of | 
one of the pleasant residences of the city | 
of Peru. “Timing yourself’s a good thing, I | 
say,”’ she continued aloud, but to herself. As | 
she said this she deftly wrapped into a ball the | 
last pair of stockings of her week’s 
mending, and was taking up her work- 

basket when a quick step sounded on 

the gravel walk, and a clear voice called, 

“Is father home yet, mother?” 

“No, Roy. You know he seldom gets 
home until after five o’clock commence- 
ment week, when he has papers to 
examine. Itis just five now. Sit down 
and look at the evening paper there, 
while | get supper.” 

The boy, about seventeen years old, 
who threw himself into the chair, bad 
decision and force in his face, and in 
every look and movement remarkably 
resembled his mother, the notably 
efficient wife of Professor Bell, principal 
of the high school of the city of Peru. 

“I wish father were here,’’ said Roy, 
as his mother entered the dining-room. 

“Anything very particular, Roy?” 
asked his mother, looking keenly at him. 

“If it isn’t, I wouldn’t bother him with 

it to-night.” 

“T know he’ll be very tired,” said the 
boy, “but that’s just the point. I want 
to take some of the load off him, not 
put more on. Mother, I don’t like the 
way he has to drag along with the mort- 
gage. He’s tired out now, and here’s 
his advertisement for pupils to teach 
during vacation.” 

“Well, what then, Roy?” 

“I want to go to work, mother, and [ 
want you to get father’s consent, for 
once.”” 

“Don’t worry too much over your 
father’s affairs, Roy,’’ she said. “You 
need to rest. You have worked hard in 
school, and you’ ve taught the gymnasium 
class besides; and you will find harder 
work still in the autumn, when you go 
to college.” : 

“But I don’t want to go to college, 
mother. I want to go to work, and help 
father and you and the children. | 
ought to be earning my living. If I put 
it off four or five years, how are May 
and Glen to go to college ?”’ 

“Well, Roy — well— we'll see, son. 

Now get ready for supper; here come 

father and Glen.”’ 

She spoke very kindly, but with sharp 
and proud glances at the determined 
face, which betokened a spirit responsive 
to her own. 

Seated at the supper-table, the profes- 
sor’s wife looked anxiously at her tired 
husband, and then warningly at Roy, 
who understood perfectly, and told nothing | 
of his design till the meal was nearly over, | 
when his mother nodded to him and said, | 
“Father, Roy has something to tell you, I | 
think.” 

“Father, I want to go to work!” Roy broke 
out. “I wish you would come with me to see | 
Superintendent Good, of the Northern Trunk. 
He has a very high opinion of you, for Jenny 
Good told me so, and I want you to ask him if 
he won’t give me a job.” 

“A job!” The father looked at the boy in 
Surprise. “On the railroad? Nonsense, Roy! 
You are ready for college, and I want you to 
get a good rest during vacation, and be all 
ready to go in the autumn.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Roy. “I would like to | 
20, too, father ; but a college course will cost a | 
good deal more than I can earn while I’m 
studying, and you are not_really able to send | 
me, and I don’t really need to go. I have 
learned how to study, and can teach myself | 





| ‘official on the Northern Trunk Railroad 





Chapter I.— Fighting for a Start. 


while I work. And there are so many 
things that nobody can Jearn from books 
—and those things are so important! 
Father, I notice that every prominent 





began as some kind of workingman,—in 
the shops or on the track,—every one!” 
“Well, Roy,” said the professor, in a bewil- | 
dered way, “I thought you would like a 
scholarly life.’’ 
“QO Roy!’ broke in May, his fifteen-year-old 
sister, “don't give up college. I don’t want 





**OW, QUIT THAT! 


you to fall behind any of the other boys.” 

“I’m not going to fall behind them, May. 
I’m going to get ahead of them. I’m going to 
learn the greatest business there is,—railroad- 
ing,—and I never heard of anybody who did 
learn it without starting in young and working 
up from the bottom.’ 

“Working on the railroad! What will Kitty 
Pitkin and Mabel Sanford say ?” 

“Now, May, haven’t you heard how Mabel 
Sanford’s father started in as ‘wiper,’ and then 
was fireman for three years—and now he’s 
president of the Northern Trunk? So what 
can Mabel say? And as for Kitty Pitkin— 
well, Kitty laughs at everything, anyway ; but 
1’ll tell you, Kitty would stop on the street 
for a chat with me, if I were wearing blue 
overalls covered with grease. Kitty’s got 
sense !’’ 

Then Glen, the thirteen-year-old brother, 
took up the opposition to Roy. “If you go to 
work, the High School nine will go to pieces 










without your pitching. I’ll bet the Fits 
and Starts would be glad to hear of your 
going railroading. Oh, say, Roy, what’s 
the use?’’ 

“You'll just have to learn to pitch, Glen, 
and put our nine on top again in two or 
three years,”’ said the elder brother, affec- 
tionately feeling the biceps of the youngster. 
“For me, I can’t give up my life to base- 
bali.” 

As the talk went on, now one, then 
another, challenging Roy, his whole attitude 
showed clearly that his mind was made up ; 
and as his mother did not take ground 
against him, the professor felt influenced 
strongly by the resolution of the youth. 
Before they had risen from the supper-table 
the father had consented to go with Roy that 
very evening and call on Superintendent Good. 

“Mr. Good will take Roy fast enough,” 
broke in Glen again. ‘He was at the game 
with the Academy nine, and that travelling 





LET ME UP!”’ 


passenger agent of the Northern Trunk was 
with him, when they began to hit your pitching, 
and the Academies got three men on bases, 
and nobody out. I saw Mr. Good and the 
passenger agent both laugh and get up to 
watch the game. Mr. Good winked, and said, 
‘The youngster’s getting rattled.’ The next 
man at the bat was that big Bumpus, that gets 
so many home runs. Whew, but he had blood 
in his eye, Roy! 

“You stopped and looked at him, and called 
for time. Then you took that long bandage 
out of your pocket and began to wrap it 
around your wrist. You put it on and took 
it off again four or five times, until it seemed 
as if you’d never get it to suit you, and 
everybody was asking what was the matter 
with your arm. Then when they all got 
quieted down you put big Bumpus out, and 
the next two after him, and the three Academies 
were left on bases. 


We all yelled, and Mr. | 
Good winked at the passenger agent, and | 
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said, ‘Pretty good! Playing for time! Well, 
if that aint nerve! Say, what a heady 
engineer that fellow would make for a fast 
run!’”’ 

Roy blushed, and all looked pleased, but 
Roy said, “Oh, he’ll have forgotten me by this 
time.” 

But the superintendent’s memory was vindi- 
cated half an hour later. “Ah, professor, 
come in,’”’ he said, from the veranda of his 
comfortable home. “Glad to see you! Have 
the easy chair? You must get very tired these 
warm days, shut up in a schoolroom. And 
who is this? Roy, eh? Oh, | know Roy 
well. I’ve seen him pitching ball—with his 
head. Glad to see you, Roy.” 

And then the errand was stated by the 

| professor. 

“What work would you like to do?” asked 
Mr. Good, turning to Roy. 

“I would like to be an engineer,’ the boy 
said, eagerly. 

*“Huh—you’re seventeen. Nineteen- 
twenty-one—twenty-three—you may get 
an engine in six or seven years, but the 
struggle from the bottom up is tough. 
And do you realize that locomotive 
engineering will take more nervous force 
and wear you out faster than anything 
connected with the railroad business ?”’ 

“I want to try,’’ answered Roy, 
quietly. 

“Very well, then,” said the superin- 
tendent, heartily. ‘‘Come next Monday 
morning to my office, a little before 
seven. You will need to start in the 
machine-shops and learn something about 
making an engine. Then you will know 
better how to run one.” 

With very little more conversation the 
interview closed; but many an hour 
passed before the good professor could 
quite realize that his eldest son’s whole 
future career had been decided in those 
few minutes. 

A quarter before seven o’clock the 
next Monday morning found Roy, with 
a bundle under his arm consisting of 
overalls, a blouse and linen cap, wrapped 
in a clean, coarse towel, at the office of 
the superintendent, who had not yet 
arrived, although his clerk was there. 

“Roy Bell here?’ the clerk called out. 
“Oh, it’s you! You are to go to the 
middle machine shop and report to Mr. 
Moore, the master mechanic ;’’ and the 
clerk instantly turned to a group of 
railway men who were waiting their 
turn. 

Roy wanted to ask where the middle 
machine shop was, but seeing the clerk 
so busy, he went down-stairs and through 
a door that led to the railroad yards. 
Picking his way over a wilderness of 
tracks, past long rows of locomotives, 
some hissing and panting as if in eager- 
ness to be off; past switching engines 
and moving cars; past men running up 
and down the tracks, throwing switches 
and waving their arms in all kinds of * 
signals ; past cars bumping and crashing 
together; past men sleepy and tired- 
looking, going to their homes, he came 
at last to the roundhouse, ‘where the 
engines were kept. 

Entering the roundhouse he went on 
over the oil-soaked turntable, where the 
engines were turned around, and over 
floors thiek with grease and cinders. 
Men were shouting, and every one of 
them seemed to be shouting at him. 

| Engines ready to go out, or just in, were 
discharging their steam, with a roar almost 
deafening. It was all bewildering. Could 
he ever work calmly in all that noise and 
confusion ? 

Roy wondered which way he was to go now, 
so he stopped directly before a man who came 
along with a box of tools upon his shoulder, a 
little lamp in his hand, and face and cap and 
clothes covered with soot. Roy shouted his 
question ; the man bent over and put down his 
sooty ear. Roy shouted again ; the man merely 
motioned with his head in the direction Roy 
was already going. So the youth went on, 
wondering, “Shall I ever look like that?—so 
stooped and worn-looking?”’ But his resolu- 
tion did not falter—he meant to be a locomotive 
engineer, and the way was through long service 
in the shops. 

Outside the roundhouse Roy felt easier, and 
walked firmly toward the great doors of a 
brown brick building which might be the place 
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he sought. Nearly in his path was a large, 
shiny-coated locomotive, standing on the main 
track, looking very weli groomed, and chafing as 
if impatient to be off. It was so different from 
the other locomotives about that Roy put a 


question to the bright, active young man who | 


was oiling its machinery. 

“What engine is this?’ Roy asked. 

The man looked up sharply. ‘This is the 
engine that hauls No. 4, the express.” 





Roy glanced up into the high cab with awe. | 


How could he ever be fit to run such a monster? 

“Is that the middle machine shop?” he asked, 
motioning toward the brick building. 

Roy never heard the answer, for just then a 
voice called, jeeringly, “Hi, there, professor! 
What you doing here? This aint no place for 
dudes! Go back where you belong! Quick! 
Or I’ll run you over the fence!” 

Then something struck Roy in the face even 
as he turned,—something heavy and soft and 
oily,—a mass of cotton waste, which broke, 
when it struck him, into shreds, winding them- 
selves about his neck. Roy staggered under the 
force of the blow; then he felt choked by the 
grease and dirt, and reeled about, tugging 
desperately to unwind the coils and get his 
breath. \ 

“Good shot, Young Slam! Good shot!’’ he 
heard voices ery, amid peals of laughter. “Give 
him another! Run the-dude out!” while other 
voices cried, “‘Look out for him, professor! He’s 
coming for you! Make him lick you, if he does 
lick you! Fight him! 





THE YOUTH'’S 


managed to seize Roy’s hand and strove to bite 
it. 

“Dirty dog!” said one who had backed Slam 
till then. “Here, muzzle him with that,’ and 
he threw on Slam’s neck the bunch of waste 
which Slam had thrown at Roy. “Stop -his 
biting mouth with that,” said one of Slam’s late 
friends, who detested above all things a fighter 
who was a biter. 

Roy gathered up the waste just as Slam began 
swearing so horribly that he almost instinctively 
thrust it, with all its dirt and grease, into the 
roaring mouth. There he pressed it for a few 
seconds, then withdrew it, but still held it 
threateningly. 

“Ow, quit that! Let me up! I give up!” 
Slam gasped, and then there was a general roar 
of laughter; but this suddenly ceased. Some 
one said, in a low tone, “Get up! Quick! The 
old man’s coming! Scoot into the roundhouse, 
behind the engines !’’ 

Bewildered, Roy got up and looked around. 
Slam darted away into the roundhouse. Not 
one of the men was to be seen. A rugged-faced 
Scotchman came rapidly toward him, frowning 
darkly. 

“So, this is the way ye begin, is it? Wi'a 
fecht!”” he exclaimed. ‘A fine credit ye’re like 
to be to yer feyther! If that’s the kind of lad ye 
be, the sooner ye’re oot 0’ here the better!” 

Roy was speechless with confusion. He had 
never thought of being held responsible for the 
fighting. "When he recovered himself he looked 


We'll give you a show !”” | frankly into the face of the master-mechanic, 


The strong hands of the young man who had | whom he knew well by sight, and said, “I’m 
been oiling the engine took hold of Roy and very sorry, Mr. Moore, that I got into a fight. I 


steadied him, helping him unwind the coils from 
about his neck, and then, taking him firmly by 
the shoulders, turned him, half-stunned and 
blinded, toward a youth of little more than his 
own age, but taller and heavier, who pranced 
about with sleeves up and hat off, putting up his 
fists like a prize-fighter. 

Roy saw that they were inside a ring of men, 
all jeering and laughing, and eager to see a fight. 
In the next moment the bruiser was upon him, 
striking savagely, and exclaiming, “I’ll learn 
you to come around this shop to work!’ So 
Roy was forced to guard his head with his hands. 

“Looks as if the young fellow’ll get a punch- 
ing,” said a man to Roy’s backer. 

“We'll see,”’ said the other, looking closely at 
Roy. “But I’m thinking this is the young 
teacher of the high school gymnasium class— 
Professor Bell’s son. If it is, Young Slam’s 
likely to get something he isn’t looking for.” 

Roy stepped back, almost mechanically ward- 
ing off the blows, until he had recovered from 
his amazement at the attack. Then he came 
forward. At first he had been horrified at the 
thought of being engaged in a fight at the very 
beginning of his new career; but now, indignant 
at the assault and the jeers, he felt a fury in him 
that he had never known before. 

He recognized in his assailant the captain of a 
ward baseball team, who had gone away from 
a match game threatening vengeance upon the 
young high-school pitcher as the whole cause of 
his team’s defeat. This youth had been a year 
in the shops, where his father was an old employé, 
who from the noisy way in which he threw 
things about while at work was called “Old 
Slam.”” The son was dubbed “Young Slam” 
as soon as the men had seen him at work. 

Young Slam aspired to be a pugilist, and as he 
had received some lessons in boxing, he was 
always eager for a fight. Guessing that Roy 
was a new apprentice,—new apprenticés are 
subjects for hazing somewhat as freshmen are,— 
he had flung the cotton waste, and was now 
confident of the sympathy of the men; but many 
of them disliked Young Slam for his quarrelsome 
and impudent ways, and now strongly hoped to 
see him soundly beaten. 

Slam was fully ten pounds the heavier, and 
very confident of his skill; but Roy was in prime 
condition and had little fear of the result of the 
encounter. He stood in the ring entirely on 
the defensive, moving easily, saving himself by 
clever ‘‘foot-work”’ as well as by his hands, and 
was soon perfectly cool and cautious, as his fury 
subsided and his anger became tinged with a 
certain amused contempt. 

“Rush him, Slam!” called some. 
him quick! Get in on his jaw!” 

“Watch him, professor,” said the man who 
had befriended him. “Keep cool. He will tire 
himself out.” And just then Slam rushed at 
Roy with new fury. ‘The gymnast’s head moved 
back away from the blows even as his left foot 
went forward swiftly and near the ground ina 
trip that took Slam’s legs from under him and 
sent him sprawling on the ground. 


“Finish 


Slam, rising amid roaring laughter and taunts 


about his being unable to vanquish a ‘‘dude”’ 
and a “‘kid,’’ rushed in head down and grasped 
Roy about the body; but Slam was already 
somewhat exhausted. 
then Slam flew up, and then down on his back 
on the ground. He fell hard, and when he 
recovered his wind he saw Roy looking down on 
him with a curious smile, and felt Roy’s knees 
on his arms, and Roy’s iron hands securely 
holding his shoulders. 

“Make him give up this time, professor,” said 
Roy’s friend, “‘before you let go of him.” 

“Will you quit your fighting now?” asked 
Roy of the prostrate one. 

For answer Slam squirmed so hugely that he 


Roy took firm hold, and | 





could not help it.” 

“Ye couldna help it!’ said the master- 
mechanic, severely. “Why could ye na? Can 
one man fecht alone? Who was’t ye were 
fechtin’ wi’ ?”’ 

Roy, indignant as he had been at Slam, and 
angry as he now was at being in disgrace, 
scorned a telltale. Looking at the master- 


COMPANION. 


Doctor Moon met the foreigner the following 


evening. . . 

The Chinese gentleman, Mr. Ho Chee, gratified 
his visitor by repeating the Lord’s Prayer several 
times in the Ningpo dialect. The ear of the 
listener had long been trained in the accurate 
distinguishing of sounds, and he dictated to his 
secretary the Chinese syllables as his ear had 
caught them. When he parted from his Oriental 
friend, he gave himself up to the task of adapting 
his alphabet to the Chinese language. 

On the evening of the following day he was 
ready to pay a second visit to his new aequaint- 
anee. After unrolling his embossed page, he 
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read aloud the words, ‘““Woo Ting Foo;” but }y 
was allowed to go no farther, for the Chinama), 
sprang from his seat, and putting one hand 0), 
Doctor Moon’s chest and the other on his baci, 
patted him before and behind, exclaiming, “()) 

you got ‘Our Father!’ you got ‘Our Father' 
You shall have some tea!” And it was 1 


until he had been refreshed with a cup of th. 
fragrant bohea that he was allowed to procec| 
with the prayer, which proved to be substantia! 
correct. Thus began embossed reading for t}): 
Chinese blind, which has since been great} 
developed and adapted to several others of the 
dialects besides that of Ningpo. 























HE schoolroom windows were wide open, 

and the warm breeze which came in at 

intervals was roughening the hair of every 
girl who sat in the outside row, and sending 
more than one paper astray beyond its owner’s 
reach. 

Blonde, pretty May Howard stood beside her 
desk, reading a theme upon Grecian architecture. 
Once or twice when she came to something 
particularly impressive, she gave a_ peculiar 
backward toss to her head; for May had worn 
her hair .in curls during her childhood, and 
sometimes still, if very much in earnest, made 
the old motion of throwing the curls out over 
her shoulders. Strangers smiled when they saw 
it, but the schoolgirls—among whom she was 


a favorite— admired that little toss of May | 





mechanic fearlessly, he answered, “I do not 
know his real name,” which was true. 

The master-mechanic returned Roy’s 
gaze, looking half-angry and _half- 
amused. Before anything more could 
be said by either, the young man who 
had been oiling the engine when Roy 
was attacked came up and said: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Moore. This is no 
funeral of mine, but I was there on my 
engine and saw this whole business, 
and this young fellow is not a bit to 
blame. He came along here minding 
his own business, when that Young 
Slam, that’s always wanting to fight 
some one, sneaked around my engine 
and thumped him with that chunk of 
dirty waste. Then he pitched into this 
young fellow, and got licked well; and 
a mighty good thing, too!” 

“Aye! So it was Young Slam, was 
it?’’ said the master-mechanic, looking 
Roy over with some surprise. “And 
he got lickit,”” he added, a smile creep- 
ing over his face, Then straightening 
his face, he said with a sigh, “He’s a 
sore trial to me, is that young scamp. 
Always fechtin’ like a cross dog—it’s 
maist awfu’! And ye lickit him? 
Aye, weel, if there was ony to be lickit, 
I’m no sorry it was Young Slam. But 
no more fechtin’, mind. Go in yon 
and get a bucket o’ hot water, and wash 
the greeze aff ye. Ye’re to be in Watty 
Gibb’s gang. Do what he tells ye, and 
just do it as weel as ye can.” 

When Kitty Pitkin heard about these 
things from Mr. Moore’s Janet, she 
mused and smiled and took some trouble 
one day in the next week to meet Roy 
going home in his oily, sooty overalls. 

“And so*you are going to be presi- 
dent of a“tailway, Roy,” she said. 

“I’m going to be what I’m going to 
be,” said Roy. =*tAt present I’m an apprentice. | 
I mean to be fireman some time.” 

“And then, Roy?” 

“One step ata time, Kitty,” said Roy. 

“That’s what President Sanford says,’ said 
Kitty. “I’m sure Mabel will love to think of 
her papa being such an inspiration to you!” 

(To be continued.) 
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DoctoR Moon’s Quick Ear.—The sensi- 
tiveness of the organs of touch and hearing pos- 
sessed by the blind is illustrated in a remarkable 
manner by the following story of Doctor Moon, 
the inventor of the Moon type for the blind. 

Soon after the introduction of the type, an 
opportunity occurred to test its adaptability to 
foreign languages. The experiment was first 
made in Irish, and proved entirely successful. 
Strangely enough, the next was Chinese. 
Knowing something of the great prevalence of 
blindness in China, he longed to provide em- 
bossed reading in that tongue. One day an old 
friend, a captain in the navy, greeted him with 
the words, “‘So, Doctor Moon, I hear you can’t 
leave the Chinese alone now.” 

“Not while they have any blind among 
them,” was the reply. 

“Well, would you like to see a real China- 
man? If so, I will with pleasure introduce you | 
to a Chinese gentleman, a friend of mine.” And | 





Howard’s head, because it was so characteristic. 





** DROPPING RULER AND PENCIL TO THE FLOOR IN 


HER EXCITEMENT.”’ 


Everybody was listening with close attention. 
As she finished reading, May laid the paper 
carelessly upon her desk, raised her eyes, and 
brought out her final quotation with telling effect : 
*“*For these and other reasons, it has been found 
impracticable to adapt the architecture of Greece 
to more northerly latitudes, without material 
changes. It will, therefore, remain forever—in 
its most individual features—a haunting and 
significant reminder of her ancient splendor.’ ” 

Two or three of her neighbors applauded 
soundlessly as she sat down. Mr. Markham, 
the principal, who had been gazing at the bronze 
paper-weight beside his ink-well with a peculiar 
expression, smothered a sigh. ‘‘Miss Whilkins,” 
he called a moment later, referring to a slip of 
paper in his hand. 

“Not prepared,’’ came the answer, from a tall, 
rather sullen-looking girl in one of the back 
seats. 

“How does that happen, “Miss Whilkins? 
Have you been too busy to write?” 
cipal spoke with a weary sort of patience. 

“l’ve had time enough”’—curtly—‘“‘if that was 
all! But I don’t know one single thing about 
Grecian architecture.’ 

At this some of the girls exchanged conscious 
glances, while the speaker tried to conceal any 
embarrassment she might be feeling by a close 
scrutiny of her desk-lid. 

“T can hardly accept that as a reason, Miss 


The prin- | 





Whilkins. You have known for a week that 
this exercise was coming to-day. There are 
books enough upon the subject in the library, and 
any of the young ladies would have told you 
what ones to consult.” 

Marilla Whilkins shot a fiery glance across the 
room, then lowered her eyes again. ‘“‘Yes,’’ she 
said, in a non-committal tone, “‘but I shouldn’t 
know anything more about it myself, if they 
did.” 

The reading of themes before the class happened 
to be a hobby with Mr. Markham. He had 
learned from experience that the writers put 
more thought into them when they knew that 
others were to sit by and listen, and although he 
never had many read at any one time, every girl 
understood that she was liable to be called upon 
| each wee, and took care to be ready. Failure 
to do so was generally accompanied by 
explanation and apology, a fact which 
made the indifference of Marilla Whil- 
kins’ manner more surprising. 

“T am sorry that you have seen fit to 
neglect this matter, Miss Whilkius.” 
The principal spoke now with more 
severity. “I shall expect you to have 
your paper written by half-past one; 
meanwhile, you will not be required to 
take part in any of your recitations.” 
He turned his attention again to his 
list of names, and called upon Ethel 
Proctor. 

The girl who sat next to Marilla 
Whilkins saw that she was nervously 
stretching one of her Lisle-thread 
gloves, and measuring it along the edge 
of her desk; but for this she seemed 
so indifferent that it would have been 
impossible to tell whether she had even 
listened to what the principal was 
saying. 

“Miss Arizona’s got plenty of grit,” 
whispered Nora Meredith to her right- 
hand neighbor. “Will she do it, or 
won’t she? That’s the question.” 

“She — won’t!”” ‘The second girl 
merely shaped the words with her lips. 
“See if she does!’ 

Marilla put away her books with the 
utmost deliberation, picked up her 
pencil, and began to draw a series of 
aimless lines across the corners of her 
tablet. This lasted for perhaps five 
minutes. Then the pencil ceased its 
mechanical motions, and began to cross 
the page in swift and closely written 
lines, while the writer bent over her 
work with an appearance of suddenly 
awakened interest. 

It was perhaps a half-hour later 
when she stopped and raised her hand. 
“How long can I make this paper, Mr. Mark- 
ham?” she asked, with the soft burring of the 
r’s that always stamped her speech as Western. 

“Two pages will be sufficient,—or even a page 
and a half,—since you are somewhat limited in 
time.” Mr. Markham realized, as he spoke, that 
he was shortening the amount a little recklessly, 
in his relief that she had actually gone to work. 

“I don’t mean that! What is the most you 
are willing for me to write?” 

Everybody smiled. “Grecian architecture's 
going to be shown up now, if it never was 
before,’ appeared directly afterward upon one 
side of May Howard’s algebra paper, while the 
principal briefly assured Marilla that she might 
write as much, or as little, as she pleased. 

“The maid of Athens hasn’t been out for any 
reference books yet,” laughed one of the girls, 
|as they went down-stairs at the twelve o'clock 
| recess. “I’m erazy to know what the entertalll- 
| ment will turn out to be.” . 
| “So am I! She’s been hammering awziy at it 
in great shape, hasn’t she, since she made up her 
| mind she had got to do it!” ; 
| “I wonder how Miss Whilkins would feel, if 
| she knew that his royal highness had to go down 
| on his knees to the committee to get her into this 

room, anyway,” put in May Howard. 
“Did he—really ? What do you mean?” 
| ‘‘He did—or something pretty near it. 
| meandering round for my hat-pin after school 
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last night, and heard him talking it over with 
toctor Harlowe. Of course I coughed, like a 
whole hospital ward, but they didn’t pay any 
»ttention tome. Doctor Harlowe felt ‘some—er 
doubts—of—er Miss Whilkins’—fitness for— 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the edge of Sage-Bush Cajion for a doctor. All| school, and there’s nobody to ‘smile hard’ at me, 
the cowboys were off rounding up the cattle, |no matter how much I’m hurt. Sometimes | 
and somebody that did not know any better got | think —” 


twisted up in his lasso and it threw him hard. | She did not finish the sentence. Her voice 


We caught one of the ponies out in the corral, | broke without warning, and she sank into her | 


er—the high school—the high school, you know’ then I pulled an old sombrero down over my | seat. 


but Mr. Markham stood by her nobly, I can 
tell you; put her miles ahead of the rest of us, 
if you want the real truth. And here she is 
today, disobeying orders! I call that nothing 
more or less than in- 
eratitude.” 

“Who are you talk- 
ing about?” inter- 
rupted Isabel Ryder, 
cheerfully ungram- 
matical. 

“The fair Marilla— 
who else could it be?’’ 

“I thought likely. 
She got up a pretty 
scene, didn’t she? 
And she’s probably 
been cribbing ever 
since. I pity her, 
though, if she tried it 
when Edna was 
reading. How that 
creature does gallop !”’ 

“Oh, here’s May 
Howard now, Etta!” 
called out a new- 
comer. ‘“ May, you 
dear thing, you went 
ahead of us all—you 
were perfectly fine!’’ 

“Yes, wasn’t 1!” 
drawled May, com- 
posedly. “But you 
mustn’t think I’m 
putting on airs. It’s 
only because I’m 
going to cut school a 
few days next week,—for a house-party out at 
Walton,—and 1 want to be tenderly remem- 
bered, when it comes to making out reports. I 
thought the Grand Mogul scowled a little, as if 
he’d heard some of my ideas before, but he’ll see 
how honest I am, when he begins to look over 
my paper. It’s perfectly peppered with quota- 
tion marks! Speaking of honesty, did you ever 
hear such a reason as Miss Whilkins gave for 
not writing a theme ?”’ 

“What? ‘That she didn’t know anything to 
say?” 

“Yes! I never stopped for a little drawback 
like that in my life—never !”’ 

“] have, once in a while, but I’ve generally 
been sorry for it afterward,” admitted Isabel. 
“IT don’t think we ought to blame Miss Whilkins 
too much about this, though—I honestly don’t! 
The poor thing must have been at least a thou- 
sand miles away, when we were drawing archi- 
traves and honeysuckle borders, in September, 
and she can’t possibly feel any wild enthusiasm 
over them, no matter how hard she tries.’’ 

After recess Miss Duncan came in for algebra, 
and stayed to talk over the history examination. 
By half-past one everybody was tired, and quite 
in the mood to be bored by the new scholar’s 
platitudes, and Mr. Markham himself almost 
wished that he had suggested her reading the 
effusion to him in private, at the close of the 
session. 

Marilla rose hastily when her name was called, 
dropping ruler and pencil to the floor in her 
excitement. 

“You won’t like this theme, Mr. Markham,” 
she said, failing miserably in her effort to speak 
with indifference, “but it’s all J can think of —” 
and she began to read: 

“Of course there’s no sense in giving up, 
because I’ve been told to do a thing I can’t do 
well. When Mr. Markham assigned us Grecian 
architecture to write about, I supposed it would 


be easy enough ; the rest had studied it before 1 | 


came here, to be sure, but any of them could tell 
me what books to read. The first girl I spoke 
to said, ‘Why don’t you go to the library?” The 
next one didn’t answer at all, and they both 
stared at me as if I had done something dreadful, 
so [ made up my mind not to ask anybody else. 
But I do not know the Parthenon from Solomon’s 
Temple, unless the name is printed under it, and 
I am sorry now that I didn’t tell Mr. Markham 
80 Monday. 

“There are things enough that I do know, 
though—things that perhaps these Eastern girls 
never heard of. I wish I could tell some of 
them instead, and not call it a theme anyway, 
for ’'m sure everybody must be tired of friezes 
and pillars, and those ‘Cary’ things that stand 
On their toes and hold up the rafters. 

“There was the time father took us with him 
tlcough the timberland, beyond oné of the 
Indian reservations. I could tell a good deal 
about that, and about how Jessie Campbell got 
frightened and hid in a hollow tree, because 


S-ebody said the Indians might give us a call. | stranger here, and have to stay off alone in a 
he men were all out with their lanterns till | corner. 








‘*MARILLA LISTENED IN SILENCE.” 





forehead, and jumped on his back because there| There was a curious stillness throughout the 
was nobody else that dared to. He was a dear| room. The girls had long since ceased to look at 
little pony, too, and seemed to know just what | each other, and Mr. Markham’s eyes were fixed 
was wanted of him. All I had to do, as it| upon the floor. 

turned out, was to| The clock was ticking with uncomfortable 


keep the sombrero out | distinctness when Tim Lawton, the janitor’s | 


little boy, opened the door and sauntered toward 
on to his neck when | the desk. Tim was just organizing a “Lost and 
he went down the | Found” department in the building. “Does this 
hills, but it looked belong to anybody in here?’ he asked with 
pretty scary at first. | dignity, holding up a tattered pocket-handkerchief 

“T wonder if any- | as he spoke; and the bell sounded for dismissal 
body here has the least | before he was fairly persuaded that there was no 
notion what a bliz-| need of continuing his inquiries. 
zard is, either—a real| Mr. Markham seemed scarcely aware of it 
prairie blizzard, I | when the class filed out of the room. He 
mean! Or if they | remained sitting behind his desk in the same 
understand what it | thoughtful attitude, with his forehead leaning 
seems like to ride over | against his hand. 
the plains in warm 
weather, and feel as| she has just upset us all!” murmured Nora 
if you are looking a| Meredith, but nobody seemed disposed to make 
thousand miles in| any reply. 
every direction. The| Once in the dressing-room the girls began to 
New York men that | collect in little groups, and Marilla Whilkins was 
sputtered so at our | left alone, as usual. She took down her hat with 
house last summer, | a trembling hand, and crept out of the school- 
because the wild pigs | house like a criminal. All in an instant the 
had eaten up every-| magnitude of her own rudeness and daring had 
thing they took with | overcome her. She was utterly wretched as she 
them when they went | went down the steps, and for the first time almost 
out camping, said it | determined to give up the useless struggle. 
was horrid. They| “Miss Whilkins! Miss Whilkins! Marilla!” 
couldn’t see why 
decent people would 
stay in such a place. 
Father only laughed 
at them, but poor mother seemed to think she 
must apologize for the pigs. 

“Mother always wants people to feel contented. 
That was the reason why she began to look after 
Jack Carson. He was a lame man, and he told 
people that he was planning to go further south, 
and homestead near some river where the land 
was good. He talked the most about settling 
near Telluride, and kept asking questions about 
what sort of a claim he’d better take up. 

“He called himself a ranchman, and declared 


of my eyes, and hold | 





called half a dozen eager voices behind her, as 
she was turning the corner at Poplar Street. 
“Wait for us, won’t you?” but Marilla did not 
stop or glance around. 

Then she heard a rush of footsteps, and pres- 
ently May Howard, who had outrun the others, 





“I’m glad she didn’t read any more of it— | 
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| caught her by the shoulders, and gave her an 
impulsive little shake. 

| “Can’t you wait for us, so much as one minute, 
| Marilla Whilkins?” Her voice was somewhat 
unsteady, though that might have been from the 
running. ‘‘We’re just crazy to know what 
became of that cyclone fellow, and the wild pigs, 
and all the rest! You’ve only scheduled your 
excitements so far. You've got to tell us about 
| every single one of them before we let you off.’’ 

Marilla listened in silence. Her cheeks were 

scarlet, and there was a hard bunch in her throat 
that almost choked her. “Don’t make us tell 
you how awfully sorry we are,” went on May, 
with the same odd quiver in her tone; “it’s been 
all a misunderstanding anyway, and we never 
dreamed you cared. We’re—we’re—why, ’Rilla, 
you stupid thing! don’t you know—can’t you 
see—that you’ve captured the crowd!” 
| “?Rilla!’’ Marilla looked helplessly from one 
face to another, but nobody seemed to be laugh- 
ing. She would have almost thought, on the other 
hand,—had not such a thing been wholly out of 
the question,—that several pairs of eyes showed 
signs of tears. 

“Oh, I suppose you all think I’m an idiot!” 
she faltered, weakly, “but I have been so home- 
sick !”’ 

“Well, that is all over now,’’ answered Isabel 
| Ryder, “you are not going to be homesick any 
longer, ’Rilla Whilkins—if you are, it won’t be 
| our fault, you may be sure of that!” 

During the next two weeks the class read 

| “The Merchant of Venice,” and wrote themes 

upon it afterward. Marilla did her best, and 
| was rewarded by a smile of cordial approbation 
| from Mr. Markham. But as they went down- 
| town together after school, May Howard said 
| with a judicial air, “It’s my duty to warn you, 
| *Rilla, that you’ll be just as vain as the rest of 

us before long, if you don’t look out. Here you 
| are, proud as Punch about your old Shylock 
| paper! Anybody can see that! and it doesn’t 
| compare with that one you wrote for us last 
| time, either.’ 














he had come straight from California, but his 
hands didn’t look much like work, and the men 
all said he boasted too much, so nobody believed 
him, except mother. 

“Somebody had been fooling with the ponies 
that week, too, and the boys said if they could 
find out who it was they would hang him within 
an hour. Mother saw right away that they 
suspected this Carson, and pretty soon she found 
out they had got word to the sheriff about it. 
She managed to let the poor fellow know what 
was going on, and then she helped him into the 


one was greatly surprised when 
it was announced that Lyman 
Hart’s home and household effects 
were to be sold at public auction 
by the sheriff of the county. He 
had “‘failed,”” and now he was to 
be “sold out.” Many of his neighbors said they 
were “dreadful sorry for the Harts.” They 
declared that it was “all Lyman’s own fault.” 

Old Nat Dake, the richest man in town, and 
one who had never been 








and they was taking her to the poorhouse, if 
| Lyman Hart didn’t meet the keeper of the poor- 
farm with old Nancy in his wagon, and because 
| she was wailing and crying, what did Lyme do? 
| He just got right out of his wagon and lifted her 
|and her poor little bundle of clothes into it, and 
took her home with him, and kept her there until 

| she died, two years later. 
| “He said he did it because old Nancy and his 
mother had been great friends, and because he 
said Nancy had been good 





old cyclone cellar. It was half-full of rubbish,| known to give away a 


to him when he was a boy, 





dollar, said, sagely, “‘It’s 
all very well to talk about 
gen’rosity, but there’s such 
a thing as being just before 
you’re gen’rous, and I've 
told Lyme Hart so many 
a time. No man can give 
away as reckless as he did 
and keep a roof over his 
head. Charity’s all right, 
but the place for it to begin 
is at home. There aint 
been a week in the past ten 
years when Lyme Hart 
aint had some one hangin’ 
on to him that hadn’t no 
claim on him, an’ that he’d 
ought to have sent to the 
poorhouse. And now he’s 
being sold out because he 
can’t pay his taxes nor the 
mortgages on his place and 
furniture.” 

Nat Dake did not add, 
but every one knew, that 
he held most of the notes 
and mortgages Lyman 
Hart could not pay. They 
knew that these notes and 
mortgages called for a rate 
of interest higher than old 
Nat Dake could have 
exacted had he not taken 
advantage of Lyman Hart’s 
extreme necessity. 

They knew further that 


and nobody would have thought he could possibly 
creep through it, but he did. 

“Mother and I together made the sheriff think 
his man had gone away. It was lucky we did, 
too, for he went on down the river and found the 
horse-thief twenty miles beyond our place, and 
everybody felt satisfied. The minute we were 
sure of that we told Jack Carson, and he 
crawled out. He had lived on bread for two 
days, and he was so dusty that he looked like a 
brush-heap, but it didn’t make any difference 
then. The men were all ready enough to shake 
hands with him and give him a good word, and 
mother declared she had known from the begin- 
ning that he was all right, because he laughed so 
much like brother Jimmie. 

“Very likely, though, these girls wouldn’t take 
a bit of interest in such things. They seem so 
different from Western people. The teacher is 
kind, but he’s different, too, and it’s none of it 
any too easy for me. 

“When mother asks me about school, I tell her 
that everything is all right. She mustn’t worry, 
no matter what happens. I don’t mean to back 
out, either, just because I am slighted. It hurts 
pretty bad, of course, but father has always told 
me it was time enough to ery about a thing when 
I had made up my mind it was worth it, and I 
haven’t fairly made up my mind yet, how much 
this thing is worth. 

“Two of the girls were talking about me 
yesterday when I came into the dressing-room, 
wondering whether ‘Pa Whilkins’ had made his 
pile before he came to Massachusetts, and asking 
each other if I didn’t look like a last year’s 
fashion plate; and I had to go right to work on 
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and had nursed his mother 
through her last sickness. 
That was Lyme Hart all 
7 over.” 
al Lyman, in his great gen- 
erosity, had often loaned 
money unwisely. He had 
indorsed notes for others 
because they were unfor- 
tunate, and he had had 
very many of the notes to 
pay. The generous man 
had recognized, possibly 
without sufficient careful- 
ness, the high law compre- 
hended in the words, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” 
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This had made him a 
brother to any one in 
trouble, and opened his 


heart to every cry of the 
needy. And now he was 
to be sold out under the 
red flag of the sheriff! 
Every one knew that old 
Nathaniel Dake would bid 
in the house and farm, for 
he held heavy mortgages 
upon them, and there was 
no one else in the neigh- 
borhood able to buy them. 
The household furniture, 
live stock and farming 
utensils were also to be 
sold under a chattel mort- 
gage, and the good man 














the blackboard afterward, and give everybody a 
chance to see how my dress hung behind. 

“It almost seems as if 1 am not Marilla| 
Whilkins any longer, with plenty of friends and 
the house always brimful of fun. I am onlya 


Nat Dake had long coveted 
the Hart farm because it 
adjoined his own, and that 
he secretly rejoiced over the distress which 
enabled him to take the farm from Lyman Hart. 

Even his kinder and truer friends were of the 
If I ever try to mix up in anything, the 


“AND HERE IS EVIDENCE OF MY 
GOOD FAITH.” 


and his wife and their chil- 
dren would be left almost 
penniless. 

| [Lyman had a cheerful and hopeful spirit, but 
| it was not to be wondered at that he was much 
| cast down when the day of the sale came. He 


opinion that Lyman Hart had not been wise. | was saddened as much by a knowledge of the 


ni dnight before they found her, and the louder | rest all scatter, and I am as much alone as ever. 
‘hy shouted the surer she was the Indians had |I don’t try very often, it feels worse than the 
there. We called her the ‘papoose’ after | corner! 

that for being such a coward, and only the next | 
“eek we were held up over behind a —s 
Cup, and Jessie was as brave as a lion when 
the revolvers were levelled in our faces. 


ry 


to hurt him dreadfully pulling it out. Phillie was 
so plucky he wouldn’t cry, so he just stamped his 


“Then three years ago when we were down in | foot and kept saying, ‘Smile, *Rilla! Smile hard !’ 
Colorado, I fairly broke the record going along 


“The other day Nurse Lita’s little Phillie got a | 
crooked splinter into his thumb, and father had | 





“That’s a good deal the way I feel in this, 


“He has taken in and done for them that had no | fact that those he had trusted had been untrue to 
earthly claim on him,” said garrulous old Ann | him as by the loss of his belongings. His plans 
Haskins, who had known Lyman from his boy- | for the future were vague and unformed. He 
hood, and whose sorrow for him was sincere. | was unfitted for anything but farming, and he 
“What earthly claim did his cousin’s widow and | did not wish to engage in any other occupation. 
her three children have on him that he should | He would, he said, “begin over again,’ but he 
keep them a whole year after his cousin died did not know where or how he was to begin. 
and left them without a penny in the world? The day of the sale dawned clear and bright. 
“And when old Nancy David’s husband died | There had rarely been a fairer June day. The 
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long piazza in front of the house was filled with 
furniture and all sorts of household articles soon 
to be scattered far and wide. The neighbors 
and strangers came in great numbers to the sale, 
and tramped heavily in and out of the dismantled 
rooms, some of them even peering into closets 
and drawers. They all agreed in this—that it 
was “too bad; but most of them added that 
Lyman Hart had “brought it on himself.’’ 

The sale began at ten o’clock, when the house 
and farm were “put up” by Ben Jarrold, the 
big auctioneer from the town five miles distant. 
He stood on the porch and read, in a strident 
voice, the order of the court for the sale of the 
property. Then he took off his coat and hat, 
pushed up his shirt-sleeves as if preparing for a 
hand-to-hand conflict, and called out: 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, how much 
am I offered for this fine property, worth six 
thousand dollars if it’s worth a cent? Fifty 
acres of it are under cultivation, and one hundred 
more in pasture and woodland, with a good ten- 
roomed’ fiouse, fine barn and other outbuildings 
all thrown in. Here they are, ladies and gents. 
The place would be dirt cheap at six, or even 
seven, thousand dollars, and I’m offered—how 
much? How much do L hear to start the thing?” 

“One thousand dollars,’ said a small man 
with a squeaky voice, standing directly below 
the auctioneer. 

“One thousand dollars !’”’ roared the auctioneer. 
‘Put that man out! If I hear an offer of less 
than four thousand there’!] be trouble!’ 

“Four thousand dollars!” called out 
Dake, in his bold, harsh voice. 

“Now that’s something like,” said Ben Jar- 
rold, ‘but it isn’t enough. Give me another bid! 
It’s worth eight thousand dollars this minute.”’ 

On the outskirts of the crowd a man whom 
no one knew called out, in a loud, distinct voice, 
“Five thousand dollars!” 

Every one turned and looked at him. Old 
Nat Dake started and stared at the stranger with 
a scowl. His mortgage was for four thousand 
dollars, and he had expected to bid in the farm 
for that sum. His savage glance did not disturb 
the stranger. He was a tall man, not over thirty 
years of age, with a smooth, sunburned face. 

‘*Now that is something like, ladies and gents !’’ 
roared Ben Jarrold. ‘‘Five thousand will do 
very well to begin with, but it isn’t near its 
value. I’m offered five thousand dollars. Five 
thousand, five thousand, am I offered six ?”’ 

“Fifty-one hundred !’* called out Nat Dake. 

“Fifty-five hundred!” said the stranger, and 
poor Lyman’s sad face brightened. This would 
enable him to pay all of his debts and save his 
furniture and farming implements. 

Dake’s face was dark with rage, and his keen 
gray eyes flashed as he snarled out: 

“Fifty-six hundred!” 

“Fifty-seven!” cried the stranger. 

“Fifty-eight hundred!” said Nat Dake, be- 
tween his set teeth. He loved money, but he 
loved his own way, and he would spend his 
dearly prized money rather than be thwarted in 
anything on which he had set his heart. 

“Fifty-nine hundred!” called out the stranger, 
coolly. 

“Six thousand!” almost shrieked Nat Dake; 
whereupon the stranger called out: 

“Seven thousand!” 

“Aha! This is something like!” exclaimed 
the auctioneer, gleefully rubbing his hands. 
“How is it, Brother Dake? Will you make it 
seven thousand five hundred ?”’ 

Nat Dake hesitated a moment; then he said, 
savagely: “‘Yes, I will!” 

“Good enough!” said Ben. 
the gentleman —’’ 

“Right thousand!” exclaimed the gentleman ; 
whereupon Nat Dake, livid with rage, mounted 
the piazza steps and called out, defiantly : 

“Who be you, and how does any one know 
that you’re making a real bony fidy bid? There’s 
some trick about this! Folks aint round giving 
eight thousand dollars for five er six thousand 
dollar farms! Who be you, and what proof 
have we got that you mean what you say ?’’ 

The stranger came forward, mounted the steps, 
and stood on the other side of Ben Jarrold. 

“My name,” he said, “is Harvey Mercer, and 
here is evidence of my good faith.’ 

He drew forth a large leather wailet bulging 
with bills, and held it up for all to see. “Some 
of you,” he said, “remember David Mercer who 
lived here many years ago.”’ 

“TI do!” cried several voices at once. 

“He was my father, and I was born on the 
old Mercer place down by the ferry, about two 
miles from here. Lyman Hart and my father 
were boys together, and when, after they were 
men, trouble came to my father, Mr. Hart 
befriended him in many ways. He became 
security for my father on a note of fifteen hundred 
dollars, and the first mortgage the generous man 
put on this place,’I am told, was to raise the 
money to pay that note. 

“My father went to the West, where he 
engaged in mining, but for twenty-five years he 
experienced nothing but ill luck. He knew 
worse poverty there than he ever knew here, 
until three months ago, when, in Western par- 
lance, he ‘struck it rich.’ 

“But his good fortune came too late for him 
to enjoy it. While preparing for a trip East for 


Nat 


“And now will 


the purpose of making restitution to his creditors 


he was taken ill, and died after a week’s illness. 
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that 1 should come East and pay Lyman Hart 
the money due him, with full interest. More 
than this, he charged me to add to it any sum 
that might be needed to free Lyman Hart from 
debt. I was solemnly urged to do this to show 
my father’s love and gratitude to one who, he 
said, was the friend of the friendless and the 
helper of the helpless. My friends, I am here to 
pay that debt.’ 

There was a wild outburst of applause, in the 
midst of which Lyman Hart stole forward and 
put his arms around Harvey Mercer and hid his 
bearded face on the young man’s shoulder. 

When the applause had died away, Nat Dake, 
his face a picture of baffled desire and fierce 
resentment, said, sneeringly : 

“All right, young man, all right, but it won’t 
be very long before Lyme Hart will be sold out 
by the sheriff again, if he’s as big a fool in the 
future as he has been in the past.’’ | 

“When that time comes, we will hope that | 
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ROM time immemorial homing, or carrier, 
F pigeons have been employed as message- 

bearers, and their use in war has been 
frequently noted by chroniclers from the days of 
the. Cesars, through the dark and middle ages, 
down to the present time. Yet the establish- 
ment of military and naval pigeon-lofts as a part | 
of the regular govern- 
mental equipment of 
nations is very recent. 

In Europe, Belgium is 
the chief pigeon - flying 
country, and homing 
pigeons have been care- 
fully bred there during 
many generations. In- 
deed, pigeon - races, or 
“concours,” constitute 
the national sport of the 
Belgians, and are encour- 
aged by the distribution 
of various prizes and 
gifts, some from the king 
and some from the prin- 
cipal cities, amounting to 
hundreds of franes annu- 
ally. Under such stimu- 
lation Belgian fanciers 
have flown birds from 
Ireland, Spain, Southern 
France, and even Italy, 
to the Belgian lofts. 

. Such is the development 
of pigeon-flying in Bel- 
gium that during the 
flying season half a dozen special trains, of about 
twenty cars each, loaded with baskets of homing 
pigeons to be liberated at distant points for 
training flights or races, are sent weekly from 
Belgium over the railways leading into France. 

The principal military loft of Belgium is 
situated at Antwerp,the largest fortified town. 
The birds are mainly trained to fly in the 
direction of Liége and Namur, the two other 
fortified towns of Belgium; and in case of war, 
regular and frequent communication in both | 
directions between these towns and Antwerp 
would be insured. 

In connection with the Antwerp loft is a 
photographic studio devoted to the manufacture 
of military messages by the photo-microscopic 
process, by which messages can be reduced to 
one-eight-hundredth of their natural size by 
photographing them on thin, transparent collo- 
dion films. One bird can thus easily carry a 
dozen or more of these films, the total weight of 
which would be less than one gram. 

The safest and simplest method of attaching 
the message is to insert it in an aluminum | 
message-holder in the form of a capsule, weigh- | 
ing only eight grains. These holders can be 
snapped around the bird’s Jeg in an instant by | 
a clasp, but cannot be removed by the bird 
itself. 

Each pigeon on entering the loft has to pass | 
through a trap, commonly called the Belgian | 
trap, provided with bob wires, which permit 
only the ingress of the bird and close automati- 
cally behind it. This trap is provided with an 
electric alarm, consisting of a light tilting- 
board connected with a bell, which rings as 
soon as the bird comes in. 





| 


Thus each pigeon | 


| announces its own return, and rings the bell 
Among his last instructions to me was a request | 


until relieved of its message by the attendant. 


| forty-three kilometers, 
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some other man who owes him a debt of gratitude 
will come to his relief,” said Harvey Mercer; 
and the crowd cheered again, while the discom- 
fited creditor stalked down the steps, thumping 
each step savagely with his cane. 

In ten minutes Lyman Hart’s neighbors, men 
and women, were at work putting down carpets 
and carrying in furniture; and old Ann Haskins 
said to Susan Marsh, as they made a bed together 
in one of the bedrooms that had been restored to 
order : r 

“T allus have thought, an’ I allus will think, 
an’ I allus have said, an’ I allus will say, that 
the Lord don’t allow any good deed to go unre- 


warded. He puts it down in the book of His | 


remembrance, an’ some time, an’ in some way, 
He lets it be known that He aint forgot it.” 

“T reckon you’re right, Ann,” said Susan. 

“I know that you are,” said Lyman Hart, 
who chanced to overhear what Ann had said. 


J. L. HARBOUR. 












In 1895 an interesting experiment was made 
to ascertain the value of homing pigeons for 
sea service, some influential French journals 
having alleged that pigeons could never fly one 
hundred miles at sea, and that they would 
become homesick on board ship, and conse- 
quently unable to leave it. To settle this 
question conclusively, about forty-five hundred 
pigeons, belonging to various columbarian socie- 
ties of France, Belgium, Holland and England, 
were put on board the Manonbia June 20, 
1895, at St. Nazaire, France. 

Four tosses, or liberations, took place. Eight 
hundred pigeons were liberated at one hundred 

and forty-six kilometers, or about ninety miles, 
from the nearest shore; sixteen hundred were 
liberated at two hundred: kilometers, or about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, from the 


| nearest shore; six hundred were liberated at 


three hundred kilometers, or about one hundred 


and eighty-seven and one-half miles, from shore ; 
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fifteen hundred were liberated at five hundred 
kilometers, or about three hundred and twelve 
miles, from shore. 


Flying Fifty-five Miles an Hour. 


Of all the forty-five hundred pigeons liberated, 
only sixteen refused to leave the ship, and none 
showed any signs of seasickness. The first 
prize, offered by the President of the French 
Republic, was won by a pigeon from Tours, 
which made a distance of seven hundred and 
about four hundred 
and sixty-five miles, of which three hundred and 
twelve and a half miles were over water. The 
speed of the pigeons varied from twenty-five to 
fifty-five miles per hour. 

It was the use of pigeons in the Franco-German 
War that aroused Europe to recognition of their 
value as military messengers. On September 2, 
1870, the day of the Battle of Sedan, M. La 


| Perre de Roo, an experienced pigeon-fancier 
|of Belgium, suggested to the French minister of 


war that communication could be kept up with 
the provinces by means of homing pigeons, in 


|case Paris was besieged; but his proposition 


was ridiculed by the authorities and his letters 
remained unanswered. 

Shortly afterward, however, when Paris was 
completely isolated from the rest of the world, 


| the services of the disdained birds were gladly 
| accepted, and a number were enrolled as official 


message-bearers and sent out of Paris in balloons. 
In fact, a more or less regular pigeon service was 


established for the publie at the rate of fifty 
| centimes per word, which was afterward reduced 


to twenty centimes. 
Sixty-four balloons in all were sent out of 
beleaguered Paris, carrying a total of three 
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| hundred and sixty-three pigeons, seventy-three 
|of which returned safely with messages, and 
some made the trip several times. One biii, 
known as the “Angel of the Siege,” made the 
journey six times successfully. 

Of the little winged messengers one wis 
caught alive by. the Germans, and sent as a 
| prisoner of war by Prince Frederick Charles to 
his mother in Germany. After two years’ en- 
finement in the royal loft, the little French bird 
took advantage of the first opportunity to esea).., 
and returned to its old home in Paris. 

The invention of microscopic photograp)iy 
made it possible for two thousand despatches of 
twenty words each to be recorded on a single 
| film. One bird could easily carry a dozen of 
these films. A pigeon that arrived in Paris on 
February 3, 1871, actually brought forty thousand 
messages, and about one hundred and fifty 
thousand official messages were thus carried jito 
Paris during the siege. 

On receipt they were at once taken to head- 
quarters, where, by means of a powerful magni- 
fying stereopticon, the contents were thrown on 
| a large screen, and thus easily read. They were 
then copied and delivered like any ordinary 
despatch. Besides these official despatches, 
nearly one million of private messages were thus 
carried over the heads of the besieging Germans. 

To-day all the important fortresses of Europe 
are stocked with trained homing pigeons, which 
are destined to play an important part in the 
next European war. 

The military budget of France assigns an 
annual credit of nearly one hundred thousand 
frances for the maintenance of the military and 
maritime pigeon stations. An annual census is 
taken of all available private birds, which might 
be utilized as auxiliaries to the regular military 
contingent, and France has altogether over two 
hundred and fifty thousand birds trained for war. 


Pigeons on Board a Gunboat. 


Some interesting experiments in teaching birds 
to fly to ships from the shore have been made 
in France. For instance, a pigeon-cote was built 
on board a gunboat used for target-practice. 
After putting the birds on board, when only six 
weeks old, they had to be trained to get used 
to the firing of the heavy guns. The noise 
frightened the birds very much at first, but 
they soon became accus- 
tomed to it. They were 
then let out for short 
flights, and sometimes 
kept on shore for a short 
time. When they were 
set free, they always 
went straight back to 
the gunboat, whether she 
was at her anchorage or 
steaming about the bay. 
They often came on board 
while the guns were being 
fired. 

A movable pigeon-loft 
was taken about with 
the French army head- 
quarters during recent 
manceuvres, the birds 
being used to bring in 
reports from outposts and 
reconnoitering _ parties. 
Placed in small wooden 
boxes, which leave the 
head, wings and feet free, 
the pigeons are carried, 
hung from the packs of 
mules, and they are said 
|to have performed good service by hurrying 
| messages to headquarters. 

In 1898 great indignation arose in England 
because German army pigeons had been liberated 
there without leave; in France no foreign pigeons 
are allowed to be liberated without a special 
permission from the authorities. 

Germany has one of the most complete and 
effective of pigeon services, with headquarters at 
Cologne. The German Emperor takes a personal 
interest in promoting this service, and frequently 
uses pigeons to carry messages from his private 
yacht, the Hohenzollern. 

One of the features of the German service is 
the use of pigeons for communication from light- 
houses and light-ships. Some years ago one of 
the light-ships broke away from her moorings in 
heavy weather, went adrift, and would lave 
| been lost but for the quick intelligence oi the 
| accident conveyed to the mainland by pigeons. 

Russia, Austria, Spain and Italy have each a 
good pigeon service. Birds liberated from Italian 





war-ships with despatches to their home stat !ons 
during some recent manceuvres arrived any 
hours before the despatch-boats sent at the — 
lea 


time. The Italians used pigeons a great 
during the last Abyssinian campaign. 

were carried in light baskets by the patrols 
special arrangements were made for s«! 
reports in case of surprise by the eneny. 


hey 
und 


ding 





Different colored marks on the birds were ven 
different meanings, and the arrival of oi OF 
more birds without despatches, but wit! ‘ail 
feathers missing, would mean that the patro! }1a 
been attacked. 

Captain Malogoli, the chief of the Italia" 
pigeon service, who has devoted much car and 
attention to the subject, has obtained some 
remarkable results by training the same pigeo"!s 
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to fly in both directions, that is, back and forth 
between Rome and Civita Vecchia, the nearest 
port to the capital and an important strategical 
point. This remarkable result was obtained by 
long and careful training, feeding the birds at 
one end of the line only, and keeping their mates 
and young ones at the other. The birds are thus 
taught to perform a daily service between those 
two points. This would be invaluable in times 
of war for communication with a besieged city. 

Great Britain has recently organized a pigeon 
service for naval purposes, with stations at 
Portsmouth, Devonport, Sheerness and else- 
where, with the view of receiving intelligence 
from ships cruising in the English Channel. 
She has also homing-pigeon stations in several of 
her colonies, those at Gibraltar and Halifax 
being the most important ones on account of 
their strategical position. 

Hawaii, the young republic of the Pacific 
Ocean, had, prior to the annexation to the United 
States, established a regular messenger pigeon 
service between the principal islands of her 
archipelago. This service is said to work 
admirably, the longest distance being between 
Honolulu, the capital, and Hilo, about two 
hundred and twenty miles. 

Even the Klondike region is to have a messen- 
ger pigeon service, which is now being established 
between Dawson City and St. Michaels, with 
intermediate and outlying stations at convenient 
intervals.. The birds of these stations will be the 
messengers of the future between isolated miners 
and whalers and the outside world. 

That pigeons can be acclimated in very cold 
regions was demonstrated by the successful 
establishment of a homing-pigeon station at 
Spitzbergen in 1896 for the purpose of receiving 
information from Andrée, the Arctic explorer. 


Pathetic Death of Andrée’s Pigeon. 


The commonly reported story of the flight and 
death of the pigeon which brought the only, and 
perhaps the last, message from Andrée is quite 
pathetic. This bird, after having flown over 
many miles of the dreary Arctic regions, alighted 
on board the whaler Alken on July 15, 1897. 
The captain of the whaler wantonly shot it, and 
it dropped into the sea. Having heard about 
Andrée’s pigeons for the first time from the 
captain of another whaler that he met shortly 
afterward, and to whom he related the incident, 
he immediately returned to the region where he 
had shot the bird, and by a wonderful chance 
found the dead pigeon still floating on the icy 
waters, with his message intact and written in 
Andrée’s hand. It read as follows: 

“July 13th, 12.30 o’clock, noon. Lat. 82° 2’, 
long. 15° 5’ east. Good speed eastward, 10° to 
south. All well on board. This is the third 
pigeon post. Andrée.” 

If the captain had known that this bird was 
one of Andrée’s messengers, he could have caught 
it alive, as it was completely exhausted when it 
alighted on the gaff of the whaler. 

The importance of a messenger pigeon service 
for the purpose of receiving intelligence from 
ships at sea is incontestable. In peace, vessels 
leaving or approaching the coast could thus 
report their own position or that of disabled 
vessels needing assistance, or wrecks, broken 
machinery, mutinies, lack of food, water or coal, 
fire and hundreds of accidents likely to happen 
to any ship at any time could thus be made 
quickly known. 

In war, such a service would be of much 
greater importance. It is important that the 
government should always be able to find out 
exactly where its ships are. Great sea-fights 
seldom occur more than a hundred miles from 
shore, and so valuable 
knowledge of actions at 
sea and of the approach 
of hostile forces could 
quickly be communicated 
by pigeons. 

A prominent naval 
officer, in writing on this 
subject before wireless 
telegraphy proved practi- 
cable, said, “The messenger pigeon service is 
the only system by which communication can be 
established between ships at sea, when beyond 
the range of visual signals, and the shore station. 
lf, in the event of hostilities, only one of the 
many little messengers should arrive in time to 
enable our fleet to manceuvre so as to engage the 
enemy before he could inflict appalling destruc- 
tion of life and property upon some of our 
Seaports, then this service would prove itself 
most valuable to the government, and well worth 
the small annual sum required to maintain its 
eflicieney.”’ 

The government messenger pigeon service in 
the United States is of recent date, and was 
organized as the result of a series of successful 
experiments made at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. An experimental loft 
Was fitted up there several years ago, and’ a 
nutnber of homing pigeons were domesticated in 
the tower of the new boat-house. 

Fach year during the summer cruise of the 
naval cadets many experiments were made, and 
how the United States Naval Homing Pigeon 
Service has become a recognized factor in the 
system of signals of coast defence. All the 
principal naval stations along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts are provided with pigeon-cotes. 
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This service is now being extended so as to 
include lighthouses and light-ships. ‘These new 
stations will be operated by the personnel of the 
various lighthouse districts, aided by the naval 
militia of the respective states where they are 


located. Very soon this country will have the | 


most extensive and best equipped service of its 
kind in the world, and its usefulness in war will 
be incalculable, as the timely reception of a 
single message may frustrate the bombardment 
of one of our large cities or the destruction of a 
fleet. 


H. MARION. 
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BOUT twenty years ago my father, with 
two friends, besides an experienced 
plainsman named Ike Thompson and 

myself, were hunting and exploring in that great 
territory in the neighborhood of the Colorado 
River. We had three wagons—“‘prairie-schoon- 
ers’’—loaded with traps, guns, specimens, food, 
ammunition and so on, until our horses fell sick 
of a strange disease, and all soon died but two. 
As these could not draw our things to any trading 
post, we “cached” the bulk of them, and hurried 
forward with the remainder and our sorry team. 

We travelled to the nearest point, the old 
pioneer town of St. George, through about one 
hundred and ten miles of dreary waste, with 
water-holes not less than twenty-five miles apart. 
At St. George we made a halt, but could get no 
horses; so we followed the Virgin River to Rio- 
ville, where there was a ferry. 

Here we expected to get a boat that would 
carry us down the Colorado to the Needles, on 
the border between Arizona and California, 
where we knew we could get horses with which 
to come back for our cached things—a journey 
of about four hundred miles. 

At Rioville we found no boat, and no one 
who could build one. So my father proposed 
the making of a raft. We crossed to an island 
near by, felled several trees, cut them into twenty- 
foot pieces twelve inches thick, crisscrossed the 
timbers in true lumberman’s fashion, fastening 
them with wooden pegs, and soon had a complete 
raft, with a rude box amidships for our baggage. 

Early the next morning we started, on a good 
current lately increased by heavy rains, and 
entered the great Colorado cafion an hour later. 
What a sight it was! I had never been in even 
a tiny gorge before, except at Watkin’s Glen, in 
New York State; and now I was suddenly 
passing between perpendicular walls of solid 
rock never less and often much more than one 
thousand feet high and perfect kaleidoscopes of 
changing color. 

As Major Powell had descended a bad part of 
the river only the year before that time, my 
father supposed our stout raft would carry us 
safely; but we soon found that the wild water 
required all hands to work. There was scarcely 
a mile without rapids. If 
we could have turned 
back after the first fifteen 
miles, we should have 
done so; but now there 
was nothing to do except 
Sweep and swirl on to the 
end. The water often 
washed over us to our 
armpits, and often we 
had to work desperately 
to “fend off’ from the 
cliffs at sudden turns and 
twists. 

At night we were for- 
tunate enough to find a 
backwater where we 
could tie up. Having set 
watches of two hours 
each to see that the ropes 
did not chafe through, 
we rested, and resumed 
our strange journey on 
the following morning. About ten o’clock in the 
forenoon we turned a corner suddenly, and saw 
a divided way in front of us, one current turning 
slightly west, the other slightly east. Utterly 
powerless to guide the raft, we were carried furi- 
ously toward the entrance of the westerly water. 

There the surge seemed to go from under us, 
and then we hung for a few moments, doing our 


best to push out of the danger that we could now | 


clearly see.. Some rocks were so near us on our 
up-stream side that Ike Thompson seized a lariat, 
meaning to jump to them and hold the raft from 


falling into the west water; but just then the | 


surge came up again and flung us into the great 
eddy that we so feared. 


It did not seem a terrible place at all when | 


first we were fairly in it, for the raft was then 
lying on a smooth pool. It was a pool in a blind 
gorge—a gorge which had no opening except 
where we had entered. 

Save at that place, the eddy was surrounded 
by cliffs fully two thousand feet high. The hole 
or gulf between them was about sixty yards 
wide and perhaps three hundred yards long. An 
opening of some thirty yards’ wide connected the 
pool with the river, which may be said to have 
spilled its greater surges into the high-walled 
basin. 

One of these surges, which seemed to result 
from the rapid rising of the water, had driven us 
in. The river was as if choked for a few 


moments about once every five minutes; then a 


surge whelmed into the pool. While we were 
now looking around us, studying the cliffs and 
wondering how we could ever get out, Ike 
pointed to an incoming wave. 

It ran at us with a crestless front about two 
feet high, hurried our raft around the basin, 
dashed it against the cliff at the lower end, and 
then raced it back toward the entrance, as if to 
give us to the main stream again. But at the 
critical moment the force of the water died away ; 
and we floated as at first on a waveless pool. 

“We're caught in an eddy,” said Ike, “and 
we'll have some tough work to get out, I’m 
thinking. But get out we must, and soon, too, 
or we’ll be dashed to pieces against these rocks! 
Wait until the next rush comes; then be ready 
with your poles. When she slings us back near 
the opening, pole for all you’re worth!” 

We were all ready for the next surge, and did 
not allow it to dash the raft against the cliff 
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again, although the fending off was no easy job, 
until the stream itself pulled us away and rushed 
us once more toward the opening. There we 
poled and tugged and used all our strength to 
shove the raft over the four or five yards between 
it and the main current. But all was in vain, 
for once again the surging overflow lifted us and 
hurried us toward the cliff. 

Six times did we undergo this experience 
before we gave up hope of escaping in the 
attempted manner. Then, weak, worn and 
dispirited, we sat down and let the water do as 
it would, except that we thrust out our pole and 
held the raft from dashing up against the cliff. 

We were not only in a trap, but in one which 
seemed likely to hold our bones. The river was 
| at its height and would soon fall rapidly. We 
could see that the pool was separated from the 
main stream by a bar of rocks, which were then 
mostly submerged, but would be out of water 
after a fall of three or four feet. If we should 
fail to get out at high water, we could not get the 
raft out at low water. 

We might at low water knock it to pieces, 
carry the pieces into the main stream, and then 
rebuild the raft, but that we had neither tools 
nor provisions enough to make. such rebuilding 
practicable. As to going on without the raft, 
that was impossible. We could not walk up 
perpendicular cliffs or down a furious river 
without one inch of beach. 

Ike Thompson lay down, closed his eyes, and 





| end to the second crosspiece of the raft. 
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seemingly gave up for a time, leaving the rest of 
us to fend off from the rocks as best we might. 
| At this we got vexed, and by way of rousing Ike 
we let the raft crash hard against the cliff. As 
this did not stir him, we all gave up, too, and lay 
down. 

Then Ike bestirred himself. He took two 
lariats and twisted them together. At one end 
he made a running noose, and fastened the free 

Then 
he made another similar rawhide cable, fastened 
| it to the third crosspiece, and coiled the slack 
| with the loop on top. 
| Ike then remarked, in a rousing voice, “Boys, 
| there’s just one chance to save our hides. I’m 
going to try it. You’ve got to look sharp and help 
for all you’re worth. Now when the raft gets 
up yonder to near the rocks at the opening, I’m 
going to jump for them.” 

“You can’t reach them,’’ said my father. 

“T can try. Just as well drown trying as 
drown when this raft gets broken up, or starve 
when our chance of getting clear is gone. Alfy,”’ 
this to me, “you stand by that second rope, and 
when I call for it heave it right into my arms. 
No slip, mind; you’ve got to heave it true. 
There’ll be only one chance at this game, and 
it’s good-by old Ike Thompson if you don’t throw ° 
that lariat straight. The rest of you wait; you’ll 
see yourselves what you’ve got to do.” 

When the next back wash swung us toward 
the opening, and while we hung, for a moment, 
before the subsidence, Ike ran the length of the 
raft, jumped as far as he could, fell in the water, 
and swam and clambered to a rock. In an 
instant he had thrown the loop of the rawhide 
cable round the point, and then the 
surge came in. 

It rolled half-way up on Ike’s 
body; it came at us and lifted us 
two feet; then the double lariat 
began singing like the string of some 
gigantic violin. Just when the 
rawhide seemed unable to bear more 
strain the pressure moderated, the 
water under us calmed, the crest of 
the wave was running toward the 
cliff, and in half a moment we were 
in slack water. 

Then Ike yelled, “Draw in slack! 
Lively! Alfy, heave me that second 
rope!”’ 

As I gathered it up and looked 
toward the brave fellow, my head 
swam with the fear to miss him. 
Then his rough, kind voice came 
cheerily: “‘You’ll heave it straight, 
young-un. That’s why I left it to 
you!” 

Out I flung it.. Straight and true 
it dropped into his extended hand. 
He sprang from rock to rock until 
he was on one twenty feet nearer 
the main stream. There he took 
another hitch, and again shouted, 
“Haul in slack !’”’ 

But there was no need to do so. 
The upcoming, outgoing surge had 
already begun to push us. It thrust 
us toward the main stream so sud- 
denly that we had to cut the inmost 
cable to keep the outward course. 
It pushed us so quickly that we 
strained on the second cable by 
which lke stood. 

At any instant we might be flung 
back into the pool. If an ingoing 
surge should catch us, all our gain 
would be lost; and still Ike was out 
of jumping distance. If we cut the 
second cable, he must be left alone 
on the rocks, while we should run 
swiftly away down the gorge. 

But the dilemma existed for an 
instant only. ‘Then Ike solved it by 
cutting the rawhide with the knife 
that he wore at his waist. He had 
cut us loose, and stood alone on the rocks wholly 
without any means of escape that we could 
imagine. 

In two seconds the raft was out in the main 
stream, and past the opening to the Eddy of 
| Death. 

We stared around at Ike. The ingoing wave 
had partly submerged the rock on which he 
stood. He waved his hand toward us, and then 
| seemed to scrutinize the water near him. Five 
| seconds—the wave had passed into the pool; but 

now we were far from Ike, who had delivered us. 
| We stared at each other in utter horror. It was 

impossible for us to help him in any way. 

| But Ike had a way of helping himself. The 
| instant the wave passed into the eddy, he threw 
| himself into the Great Cafion of the Colorado, 
| and swam for the raft. 

It was queer that we had not thought of this 
obvious means of escape. The torrent was so 
deep that he was in no danger of being broken 
up unless he should be dashed against some cliff 
at a sharp turn of the cafion; but there was a 
long, straight reach ahead of him, and to be 
brief, he caught us within ten minutes and was 
drawn safely aboard. Then how we cheered! 

Two days later we reached the Needles, and 





| 





were in safety after many narrow escapes from 


| death, but none from a danger so unusual as 
| that which beset us during the three hours we 


passed in the oval basin of the Eddy of Death. 
A. A. PAYNE. 
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Current Topics. 


Such is the tendency to specialism in 
these days that Professor Hadley, the president- 
elect of Yale, who is chiefly known as a political 
economist, would doubtless shrink from being 
examined in his father’s Greek grammar. 

A summer resort, established thirty 
years ago on temperance and religious principles, 
has to-day as large a net income as any hotel in 
this country. The very restrictions from which 
cynics predicted failure, have been the secret of 
its triumph. Young people cannot be too often 
reminded that it is by raising rather than by 
lowering one’s standard that success is perma- 
nently won. 


So great a statesman as Lord Salis- 
bury publicly mourns the fact that in woman’s 
dress the cult of beauty is dying out. His belief 
is that if there were a Dante to write an artistic 
Inferno, the lowest circle would be assigned to 
women who dress themselves in divided skirts. 
Might not the next circle await the women whose 
trailing skirts are defiled with the filth of the 
streets ? cma 

It is a startling fact that the suggestion 
has been seriously made that the recent kidnap- 
ping of a child was done by agents of a 
newspaper, for the purpose of creating a news 
sensation in which that particular paper would 
“have the inside track.”” The suggestion was 
probably not true. But the fact that it could be 
made seriously, and be regarded by the public as 
not fantastically impossible, speaks volumes as 
to its belief in the excesses of sensational news- 
papers. dime 

The increase in post-office receipts 


will this year be sensationally large, according to 
the present estimates of the department in 


Washington. In some branches of the service | 


receipts are twenty-five per cent. greater than 
they were a year ago. In the last fifteen years 
the post-office business of the country has doubled 
in volume. ‘This indicates not only our direct 
growth in population, but the increase in the 
number and size of our newspapers and other 
publications, as well as a great growth in the 
habit of letter-writing. 

The city of New York tried the experi- 
ment of vacation schools last summer with such 
gratifying results that much larger provisions 
have been made for the present season. Thirty 
of the great school buildings with their recreation 
grounds will be open for eight weeks, from eight 
A. M. till six P. M., for the accommodation of a 
succession of classes, so that the aggregate 
attendance of children may reach a hundred 
thousand. No text-books will be used; the 
exercises will be chiefly industrial or manual; 
and there will be plenty of play. A law permitting 
vacation schools has just been adopted in Illinois. 

Patriotism, like many other virtues, is easily 
counterfeited. Gruff old Doctor Johnson called 
it “‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.” It has one 
thing in common with charity, “it covers a 
multitude of sins.” It often expends itself in 
mere bawling. Our holiday oratory brings out 
no end of inspired and inspiring utterances, but 
allowance ought to be made for considerable 
leakage of gas. Indiscriminate praise of every- 
thing American is a cheap way of drawing 
applause, but the truest friends of the country 
are they who make us worthier to be free, who 

help to save mankind, 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust. 
And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 

Any large pecuniary transaction is 
sure to give occasion for many smaller ones, and 
to stir the financial waters far and wide. On 
April 30th the United States paid to Spain the 
$20,000,000 provided for in the treaty of Paris. 
This payment was promptly followed by easier 
conditions in New York, by the drawing of 
many American bills on London, by a fall in 
the Paris exchange with the shipment of gold 
from London to France, and by a perceptible 
stiffening in the London money market. In a 
miniature way and within a narrow circle, 
similar changes are caused by the dropping of a 
single dollar into the general circulation. 

A soldier's widow went the other day to 
the Emperor of Austria to beg the granting of a 
pension to which she was not, through some 
technicality, legally entitled. He heard her 
appeal and granted it. But as she was leaving 
the castle some one told her that the emperor 
had not signed his name upon her written peti- 
tion, and that therefore she must, in spite of his 
kind words, consider it rejected. At that she 
burst into a fit of weeping, so vehemently that 
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the emperor heard her from his window, and 
came out to see what was the matter. On being 
informed, he gave her a thousand gulden from 
his own purse, and assured her that her petition 
was granted, for, he added, ‘‘An emperor’s word 
needs not the confirmation of his signature ;’”’ as 
the common saying has it, “His word is as good 
as his bond.” It was a little incident, although 
great to the poor woman, and great, too, in its 
significance of a character that is loved by the 
people above those of most other sovereigns. 
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WHEN SLEEP DESCENDS. 


The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Summer Charities. 


HE beautiful plan of giving the poor chil- 
dren of the city a short visit to the country 
during the hot season had its origin in 

Denmark. In 1875 it was introduced to America 
by the Rev. William C. Gannett, then of Boston, 
who gave it the name of ““The Country Week.” 

In that city, where it was promptly taken up, 
it has been continued and extended, so that in 
twenty-four years outings have been given to 
more than fifty thousand children and adult 
invalids at an expense of about two hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars, raised by contributions. 
The children’s Country Week has grown to an 
average of thirteen days. 

Other cities soon caught the idea, Philadelphia 
being one of the first. In New York a similar 
work has been inspired and largely directed by 
the newspaper men, and is known as the “Fresh 
Air Fund.” 

In Buffalo one organization gives to five hun- 
dred children an outing of two weeks, and keeps 
open a free hospital for one hundred sick babies. 
Baltimore is trying to enlist the rural churches 
in the work of finding homes for the eager little 
people. 

Still more general, and reaching a much larger 
number of children, are the provisions for free 
excursions of a day on land or water. ‘Teachers, 
physicians, Sunday-school workers and pastors 
are asked to supply lists of needy children, and 
sometimes to distribute tickets, “‘good for one 
ride.” 

In cities along the seaboard medical approval 
can often secure to the feeble or convalescent a 
succession of daily trips “down the harbor,’ and 
a “floating hospital’ proves a life-preserver for 
many. Not less effective is the free distribution 
of sterilized milk to invalid babies in poor homes. 
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At the Top. 


N Memorial day the flag flies at half-mast, 
because it is a day of commemoration of 
the dead. It is not uncommon for some 





person appointed to hoist the flag to run it up to | 


the peak, forgetting the funereal custom; then 
some veteran arrives, and causes the banner to 
be dropped to half-mast. 

This custom preserves the early sentiment of 
the day, when it was more a day of mourning 
than it is at present. Lately many veterans 
have advised the abandonment of the custom, 
and the issue of an order directing that the flag 
should hereafter always be raised to the peak on 
Memorial day. 

‘This was the expressed view and wish of 
General Grant. It was his opinion that while 
the day ought not to lose, and had not lost, its 
significance and solemnity, it was nevertheless 
not a day of mourning, but one for the commem- 
oration of and rejoicing in the noble deeds of 
soldiers. On such a day it was fitting that the 
flag should fly at the highest point on the staff 
on which it is placed. 

The matter received much attention at this 
year’s observance of Memorial day, and it is 
possible that the demand will find recognition, 
before the day comes around again, in orders by 
some at least of the department commanders for 
the full-masting of the flag. 
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Vaccination. 


HE efficacy of vaccination as a protection 
against smallpox is about to be practically 
tested on a large scale in England, through 

the exemptions secured by a clause in a new 
law, which declares that any parent who says he 
has conscientious scruples against vaccination 
may have his children exempted from the pro- 
visions of the compulsory vaccination law. 

The opposers of vaccination by whom this 
practical abrogation was obtained, urged that no 
man should be forced to expose his children 
to the dangers attendant upon this operation, 
especially when, as they claim, the children 
acquire thereby no immunity against smallpox. 

The anti-vaccinationists are honest as well 
as in earnest in their opposition to Jenner’s 
discovery, but the statistics as to the protective 
power of vaccination are seemingly against them. 

Thus in Prussia, where the law compelling 
vaccination and revaccination is rigidly enforced, 
smallpox is almost unknown, although cases of 
the disease are occasionally introduced by immi- 
grants from Russia. In the immense German 
army, where vaccination is insisted upon with 
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military sternness, there are reported to, have 
been only two deaths from smallpox in twenty- 
five years. 

It cannot be denied that there have been 
instances in which the health of children has 
been wrecked as a result of the inoculation of 
impurities along with the vaccine virus; but this 
danger, the advocates of vaccination declare, has 
now been obviated by the general use of lymph 
from the calf. 

With animal vaccine there is no possibility of 
the inoculation of any human disease. The 
heifers employed to furnish vaccine are first 
proved to be sound in every way, so there is no 
chance of the carrying of tuberculosis or other 
disease from them. And finally, the lymph is 
now mixed with glycerine and enclosed in sealed 
capillary tubes, so that there can be no contami- 
nation from outside sources. The vaccinationists, 
therefore, contend that, since the operation has 
been rendered harmless to the child, it ought at 
least to be tried in view of the possibility of 
protection against a horrible disease. 
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DO YOUR WORK EARLY. 


Life may not reach its noon, or setting sun ; 
No one can do the work you leave undone. 


Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
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Still They Come. 


MPROVED industrial conditions lead to a 
larger immigration. The present year is 
likely to show at least forty thousand more 

arrivals in this country than last year. 

Formerly most of the immigrants to the United 
States came from Germany, Ireland and Scandi- 
navia. Now Southern Europe and the Orient 
contribute the largest number, of a class not so 
intelligent or thrifty as those of ten or twenty 
yearsago. The Germans bring the most money, 
averaging this year about forty-five dollars each. 
The Austrian Poles and Portuguese bring the 
least amount—about seven dollars each. 

There is some sifting of proposed immigrants 
before they leave their native soil. Steamship 
companies that bring immigrants that the Ameri- 
ean immigration officers reject, are required to 
take them back free of charge. This makes the 
companies careful as to the condition of those 
they bring. 4 

There is a more thorough sifting here. The 
immigrants, each with a tag fastened to his 
clothing, pass in groups, first before a medical 
inspector, who examines them for traces of 
disease or physical defects; then before a registry 
clerk, who records their names, ages and nativity, 
and finds out how much money they have; and 
finally before a contract labor inspector, who 
inquires whether they have come under a con- 
tract. Immigrants whose fitness is not wholly 
satisfactory are detained for further examina- 
tion. 

Sometimes there are amusing incidents con- 
nected with the examination of these candidates 
for citizenship. The other day a Swedish 
mother appeared at New York, with the eight 
members of her family, including her husband, 
fastened to one another by a clothes-line to pre- 
vent separation. Sometimes there are pathetic 
incidents, when immigrants do not meet the 
friends or relatives whom they expected would 
greet them on their arrival, and are returned as 
likely to become a public charge. The exclusion 
of unfit immigrants may sometimes seem hard, 
almost cruel in individual cases, but it is essential 
to the national welfare. 
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The Prisoner of the Vatican. 


EO XIII. has not been out of Rome since 
his coronation as pope. twenty-one years 
ago. He has been a prisoner in his own 

little realm, living in the Vatican palace, attend- 
ing a few services every year at St. Peter’s, and 
either driving or walking every day in the gar- 
dens. In hot weather, when the royal court 
takes refuge in the mountains, and when Rome 
is deserted by the rich as an unhealthy and 
uncomfortable city, the pope lives largely out-of- 
doors in the Vatican gardens. 

The prisoner of the Vatican was born among 
the mountains nearly ninety years ago. He has 
the broad-shouldered frame and long arms and 
legs of an Italian mountaineer, and his eyes, 
when he was in the prime of manhood, were like 
those of a hawk. He must often have sighed 
during his long period of confinement in Rome 
for his native hills! 

While the pope is a prisoner from choice, 
he is in touch with all the courts of Europe, and 
with dignitaries of the Roman Church from 
every part of the world. He receives every 
morning the cardinal secretary of state, who 
confers with him on all questions of papal policy. 
When his health will allow him to do so, he has 
granted audiences to cardinals, bishops and men 
of distinction. No prelate ever enters or leaves 
Rome without paying a visit to the pope. By 
personal intercourse, as well as by correspond- 
ence, he learns what is going on in every quarter 
of Christendom. 

The pope has always been industrious and 
orderly. An early riser, he lives frugally, and 
requires but little sleep. The expenses of the 
Vatican are under his close supervision. He is 
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a,careful economist, a cautious man, who delib- 
erates over every important question submitted 
to him, and. never acts hastily. 

He has won respect by his kindly spirit, and 
especially by his good sense in dealing with some 
of the civil and industrial questions of the day. 
Conciliation has marked his decisions, and his 
views have generally been in harmony with 
modern progress. Yet there never has been a 
Roman pontiff truer to the traditions and the 
assumptions of the Roman Church, or more 
inflexible in his belief that the Church of Rome, 
and above all, the man who sits in the papal 
chair, should have supreme temporal and spiritual 
authority in the affairs of individuals and of 
nations. 
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The Stolen Baby. 


HE sympathies of the whole country were 

aroused by the recent abduction from New 

York City and the subsequent recovery of 
little Marion Clark, a baby twenty months old. 

Many aspects of this case are worthy of study. 
In earlier days it was a comparatively easy act to 
steal a child and carry it where its identity was 
lost, while the bereaved parents were left without 
hope of its return. Such cases were so common 
that the accidental reunion of parents with their 
long-lost children became a familiar feature in 
literature and on the stage. 

The prompt recovery of the Clark baby shows 
that, while the world is all the time growing larger, 
in another sense it is constantly decreasing in 
size. The growth of great modern cities, and the 
free movement of people from place to place, 
would at first seem to make it much easier to 
carry out successfully a crime of this kind to-day 
than it was in the past; but modern inventions 
have more than offset these changed conditions of 
society. 

When this child was stolen, such a glare of 
publicity was thrown upon the crime that no nook 
or corner of this great country could long afford 
the criminal a hiding-place. The telegraph, the 
steam railroad, the perfected police system all 





| lent their aid, but more valuable than all else 


were the services of photography and the news- 
papers. The daily journals so faithfully repro- 
duced the baby’s portrait that a young woman in 
a country post-office, as soon as she saw’ the 
strange child, said: “Why, that looks like Marion 
Clark.” 

The modern daily press has many faults, but 
occasionally it performs a service so important as 
somewhat to condone them. 
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Not an Introduction. 


““ HAVE shaken hands with one of your Pres- 
idents,” said an English lady recently, chat- 
ting with a young American on her travels. 

“My sister and I were in Washington, and we 

heard that one could simply go to the White 

House, with no formalities, and go in and shake 

hands with the President, and we thought we 

would do it. 

“There was a crowd of people and we passed in 
in line, and shook hands, and passed out again. 
It was very odd. Of course, we knew it was not 
an introduction. Our friends were quite angry. 
We are very well known” (this was said with 
entire simplicity, merely as mentioning an un- 
doubted fact) “and they said we should have 
procured a presentation through our embassy. 
Indeed, they did not like it at all.” 

“But why?” inquired the American girl, rather 
puzzled. 

“Oh!” rejoined the Englishwoman, laughing, “it 
was certainly infra dig.; and then it was not 4 
real introduction, don’t you know. We enjoyed 
it—but it’s surely a very odd custom of yours, eh?” 

Her tone as she narrated the little incident was 
exactly that of a lively schoolgirl, relating some 
harmlessly audacious escapade for which she can 
feel assured of the family forgiveness, though 
scarcely of the family approval. 

Our hand-shaking habits are sometimes criti- 
cised from within, as well as from without. Much 
promiscuous hand-shaking is certainly an inflic- 
tion to which it seems rather absurd and unfair 
to subject a man with so many duties of high 
importance to attend to as the head of our nation. 

Neither is such a reception of the general public 
a particularly graceful or impressive function. 
Nevertheless, it stands for some things in our 
national ideals neither paltry nor undignified. 
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The S. 0. T. Q. K. 


UST a few days before Queen Victoria’s 

- eightieth birthday last May, there died in 

Essex an old lady over ninety years of age, 

who was the last surviving member of that 

unique association, the 8. O. T. Q. K.—the Society 
of the Queen’s Kiss. 

“When only a year old Victoria was being 
wheeled about the park by her nurse, when 4 
troop of boarding-school girls came tripping along 
the walk. One of the number, whose father had 
some position at court, recognized the roya! baby 
and pointed it out to her companions. 





“The child was immediately surrounded by a2 
admiring group, and the nurse found it difficult 
to prevent her from being hastily lifted from the 
carriage. But if the eager girls could not hold 
the child, they would at least have a kiss, and one 
of them said to the nurse: 

“‘Let us each have a kiss, and we will each 


give you a shilling.’ 

“The nurse accepted the offer, and was soon 
some forty shillings the richer. 

“Soon the little adventure came to the ers of 
the Duchess of Kent, the future queen’s mother, 
and the ingenious servant was hastily summoned 
before her mistress, whose first impulse was to 
dismiss her from the house; but the duke inter 
fered. ; 

“ ‘Nurse,’ he said, ‘you are pardoned. For my 
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part, I see no harm in my daughter being admired. 
It is only natural, for she is the finest baby in the 
land. But in future I forbid you to allow her to 
be kissed for less than a guinea, and even that,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘is a mere nothing.’ 

“The duchess posted a physician off to the 
school to ascertain the health of the girls who 
had committed the familiarity. 

“The young women subsequently formed a 
society known as ‘The Society of the Queen’s 
Kiss, and when the young princess became 
queen they recalled the incident. ‘We are,’ they 
wrote, ‘the first of your subjects from whom your 
majesty received homage.’ And on all important 
occasions they addressed repeated expressions 
of allegiance. But the members gradually died, 
and with this old lady’s death ‘The Society of the 
Queen’s Kiss’ has passed from existence.” 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE. 


Miss Mary Kingsley, the intrepid explorer, has 
recently related a personal experience in “The 
Woman at Home” which shows the disadvantage 
at which a “feminine bachelor” finds herself in a 
cannibal country. Not, we hasten to add, because 
a spinster is less toothsome than a matron, but 
because cannibals do not understand the bachelor 
woman. 

Miss Kingsley had to answer many embarrassing 
questions in West African wilds as to why she 
had not a husband and family, and found it 
awkward to explain her position. On one occasion 
she was being rowed to Andaude by a native who 
called himself Samuel. His wife sat in the stern 
of the boat. Presently Samuel began a conver- 
sation in his best English. 

“Where be your husband, ma?” asked he, after 
looking at Miss Kingsley curiously for a time. 

“T no got one,” she answered. 

“No got!” said Sam, paralyzed with astonish- 
ment. After an interval he recovered himself and 
returned to the charge. ‘‘No gota husband, ma?” 

“No,” said Miss Kingsley, furiously. “‘Do you 
get much rubber round here?” 

“Me no trade man,” replied Samuel, refusing to 
fall into her trap for changing conversation. 
“Why you no got one, ma?” 

“Because I haven’t,” retorted Miss Kingsley. 

But this intensely feminine reply failed to satisfy 
Samuel, and she had to run the gauntlet of further 
questions and comments until her adventures in 
wading swamps, shooting rapids and penetrating 
forests, in which she had hitherto felt pardonable 
pride, paled to insignificance beside the greatest 
of all adventures, to the cannibal mind, that of 
getting married. Then, to cap all, it was not long 
before it was generally believed in West Africa 
that she was a sort of Dido, Queen of Carthage, 
in search of a husband! 
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ONE OF HIS FAMILY. 


Mrs. Ritchie’s recollections of her father, Wil- 
liam M. Thackeray, make prominent the kindly 
and genial side of the great satirist’s character. 
All who knew him, indeed, were aware that his 
nature was sweet and tender. His friends felt a 
strong affection for him. No one can read his 
novels without recognizing the deep humanity 
which lies behind his satire. 

In Philadelphia, where the novelist had many 
friends of long standing, anecdotes which never 
have appeared in print are still told to illustrate 
the kindly bonhomie of the man. 

A friend, walking with him down Chestnut Street 
one morning, stopped to buy a paper, while Mr. 
Thackeray sauntered on. By the time the paper 
was bought he had disappeared, and was found 
seated in a large clothing shop talking earnestly 
across the counter to the proprietor, whose name 
was the same as his own. 

“T saw it on the sign!” Thackeray said, turning 
to his friend. ‘It is my name with the difference 
of a letter. That has been dropped by some 
generation, no doubt. I came in to see if I could 
not find a relation. Thackerays are not abundant 
in the world, I assure you!” 

The American, who never had heard of “Pen- 
dennis,” finding that his visitor did not want to 
buy a coat, was not anxious to establish kinship, 
and let the chance of his life for distinction pass. 

“It is not every Englishman who would try to 
establish relationship with a tradesman,” his 
friend said, as they left the shop. 

“But he has my name!” insisted Thackeray. 
“An honest fellow! I am quite sure he is one of 
us, though he has lost a letter.” 

There was nothing of the snob in the man who 
named and defined snobbery. 
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MIXED ALLEGORY. 


Even in the pulpit the Irishman’s speech pre- 
sents, on occasion, the eccentricities which afford 
80 much joy to unprejudiced listeners. 

“The Church,” said a brave, hard-working little 
priest to his Western parishioners, “the Church, 
my friends, is like a ship that sails proudly on 
through this sea of trouble that we call the world. 
The waves of sin beat in vain against her stalwart 
Sides, and the waters of error dash about her 
prow and do her no harm. 

“And why is this?” he asked, with impressive 
earnestness. “Why is this, my friends? Because 
she is founded on a rock; not on sand, but ona 
rock, a solid rock, from which no power can 
dislodge her!” 
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THE HIRED MAN. 


Chere are two sides to even the question of an 
eiticient civil service from tried servants. It is 
related that during a recent eampaign in Ohio, 
the advocate on the stump of a certain candidate, 
Speaking to an assemblage of farmers, made the 
following appeal to their good sense: 

‘F riends, let us suppose that one of you farmers 
has a hired man. You may feel a little doubt of 
_ at the outset, but you give him a fair trial. 

ou like him so well that you keep him another 
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“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


year. 
secures still another reéngagement. 
good business principle?” 

The orator paused and smiled down at his 
audience. Before he could resume, the sbrill 
voice of one of the farmers had interrupted him. 

“Say,” said the voice, “how is it when the hired 
man gets to thinkin’ that he owns the hull farm?” 

The speaker tried to get around the inquiry, but 
the laugh had been turned on him. And the moral 
remains that the civil servant who proceeds, from 
assurance of his necessity to the government, as 
if he “owned the hull farm,” undoubtedly needs a 
rebuke. 


Isn’t that a 


GIBRALTAR. 


Gibraltar might be said to be in a continuous 
state of siege, according to the account given by 
Mr. Chatfield Taylor in “The Land of the Casta- 
net.” The rigorous rules of a military post are 
never relaxed. The fact that it is a foreign post, 
held by force in a foreign country, is never forgot- 
ten. Atretreat the gates are closed; at reveille 
they are opened. 


None but Englishmen are allowed to enter 
without a pass, and none but residents permitted 
to spend the night. The Spanish laborers from 
San Roque who come for the day are forced to 
leave at nightfall. A bell of warning clangs like 
an alarm of fire before retreat is sounded, and 
then the streets are thronged with grimy workmen 
from Spain—men, women, even children, hurrying 
= get beyond the gates before the closing of the 

wn. 


At sunset the warden, bearing the keys, marches 
through the streets to the stirring strains of the 
fifes and drums or the braying notes of Highland 
pipes, and locks the gates for the night. Again 
at the hour of taps, martial music echoes — 
the town as the pipers of the Black Watch or the 
drummers of some regiment of the line swing 
through the narrow streets, their red coats glinting 
in the lights which glare from shop or tavern, 
their feet falling in measured time upon the 
glistening cobbles of the pavement. 

The batteries of ponderous modern guns, and 
El Hacho, the signal tower, are now closed to 
visitors, so one no longer gazes, as at a former 
visit, across the straits to the misty hills of 
Morocco where the Moorish cities of Tangier and 
Ceuta nestle by the sea. 

You used to scramble on donkeys over the 


crest of the rock, and visit St. Michael’s cave | 


below; cockney gunners used to point the great 
guns at Africa, and detail their carrying power 
and caliber, but the authorities have grown 
suspicious, and now but half the “Gib” is shown 
to the foreign visitor, while even the whereabouts 
of the newest batteries is kept a secret. 


HIGH-PRICED GRAMMAR. 


Whenever discussion rages as to whether “‘got” 
or “gotten” is the better word, a college professor, 
quoted by the Buffalo Commercial, always says 
that he prefers to use “gotten’”—except in tele- 
graph messages. We do not share his preference, 
but that fact does not spoil his story. 


It appears that during oo pane opera season 
the professor, being detained some miles from 
home, telegraphed his wife, “I have gotten tickets 
for the opera to-night; meet me there.” The 
telegraph operator, unfortunately, was not an 
accomplished grammarian. “I have got ten 
tickets,” was his rendering of the message. 

course Mrs. Professor was delighted with 
such an opportunity to entertain her friends, and 
she hastened to make up a party of eight persons 
besides herself—whose greetings to the professor 
were perhaps more cordial than his feelings, until 
the situation was explained. 

But the /7y admits that he was rightly 
punished. ad he neglected to be pedantic, and 
said simply, “I have tickets,” the misunderstand- 
ing could never have occurred. 


NATIONAL PRIDE. 


It is now almost two full centuries since England 
and Scotland were united, in 1707, under the name 
of Great Britain. Yet up to the present time the 
world continues to employ the familiar terms 
English queen, English army, and so on, with no 
mention of Scotland. This slight has often been 
commented upon by Scotchmen, but never perhaps 
more happily than at Trafalgar. 


Two Scotchmen, messmates and bosom cronies, 
from the same little clachan, happened to be 
stationed near each other, when the now celebrated 
me was given from the admiral’s ship: 
- 7. expects every man to do his duty.” 

“No a word o’ puir auld Scotland on this 
occasion!” dolefully remarked Geordie to Jock. 

Jock cocked his eye a moment, and turning to 
his companion, ‘“Man, Geordie,” said he, “Scot- 
land kens weel eneuch that nae bairn o’ hers 
needs to be tell’t to do his duty—that’s just a hint 
to the Englishers.” 


THE LAKE UNDER LONDON. 


To London, as to almost every large city, the 
question of a water-supply has been a serious 
problem. Londoners now see a way to solve it. 
The engineer of the County Council has informed 
that body, says the Golden Penny, that underlying 
London is an immense lake, in a chalk basin 
twenty-five hundred square miles in extent. 


The annual rainfall that sinks to this lake, one 
hundred feet below the surface of the ground 
amounts to two hundred and eighty thousand 
million gallons, which would give a daily yield of 
seven hundred and sixty-seven million gallons. 

An artesian well has already apes e lake at 
Clapham, and it is pointed out that all that is 
necessary to ensure a water-supply is to sink a 
sufficient number of wells. The wonder is that 
London should have existed for more than two 
thousand years and never discovered that the 
great lake was beneath it. 


NEW MEMBER. 


A pun so good that it was not only pardoned | 


but enjoyed, was once made in a reply to Lord 
North. It could not have been made outside of 
England, where a clerk is invariably a “clark.” 


Lord North had just begun to make his annual 
budget speech in the House of Commons when a 


dog, which had wandered in, lifted up his voice in | 


series of lively yelps. 


“By what new opposition am I attacked now?” | 


inqu red Lord North, facetiously. 


I think, my lord,” replied a voice well known 


to most of the hearers, “it was the member from 
Barkshire.” . 


And he serves you in such a way that he 


tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


Earn a Vacation Selling 
| LESHURE’S 


Adjustable 


Lawn-Mower 
Sharpener. 


¥; A fine emery stone and holder 
attach to front bar of lawn-mower. 
a my emery stone so that mower 
knives just touch it as mower is 
| Snia propelled. 
| Sharpen Any Mower in Two Minutes. 
| $2 00 each. Express paid East of Mississippi River. 
| Dae In ordering send length of mower knives. 
A great chance for live young men to earn money. 
There’s no other lawn-mower sharpener in the market. 
Send for terms to agents. 
Hampden Corundum Wheel Oo., Brightwood, Springfield, Mass. 
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= Ralston | 
me Health | 
Shoes | 


For Men. 


The principal fea- 4 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
not neglected, Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. r 
Price, $4.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campelio, Mass. 
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f The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


+ Raven Gloss 








|} For nearly a quarter of a century the 
standard ladies’ shoe dressing. It is 
|¢ just right for men’s kid shoes, too. 
Accept no inferior substitutes. 
The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
» No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 
If your dealer hasn't 
ft we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 


press for the price, 25 
cents (in stamps), 
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Summer 
In California 


Is a cooler season than that of 
the Middle and Eastern States 
or the Atlantic Coast. 
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Take your outing there this 
year. Reduced rates, with 
choice of return routes and 
long limit of tickets, will be 
made by the Santa Fe Route 
at the time of the N. E. A. 
Convention at Los Angeles 

in July. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
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Swiit’s 


Highest-Grade 


Products 


Premium Hams, the best hams cured. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon, no other 
quite so good. 

Silver Leaf Lard, all lard and nothing 
but lard. 

Beef Extract, the strongest, the purest, 
the best. 

Jersey Butterine, delicious and whole- 
some. 

Cotosuet, the perfect vegetable short- 
ening. 


| 
Sold Everywhere. 


ee 
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: 
: 
B Swift and Company, Chicago. 


BRARANAA AA ANNAN ANAM 


The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to operate | 
its striking mechanism. 


Two Hammers 


stand upright inside the bells. 
These hammers are thrown up- 
ward by the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the bells a 





Patented 
Varch 28, 
1899. 
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sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most mu- 
sical tones possible. Place bell 
directly in front of post over front 
| Wheel (rear wheel if preferred). 
| Operated by means of a slight cord connecting with a 
| small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 


No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . . 75 cents. 
No, 2. Single Gong, . . . 50 cents. 
Sent post-paid direct from factory at these prices. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


ona COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 
|THERE Is NO WASTE OF ENERGY | 
|AT ANY POINT IN THE CRANK REVOLUTION | 
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Bicycle-riders new to the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless often remark that the machine seems to 
possess an activity and vitality of its own. Thisis 


because every ounce of power applied to the pedals 
is made effective. In starting, stopping, back 
pedaling, riding on the level and especially in 
ascending grades, this saving of energy is mani- 
fested. We have yet to hear of a rider of the Colum- 
bia Bevel-Gear Chainless bicycle who would will- 
ingly give it upforany other wheel. Price $6oto $75. 

Columbia, Hartford and Vedette chain bicycles, 














or money 
prom ~ and 
cheerfully 
refunded. 





Other styles in light turned or 


Style 601. 





is a preventive of cold and dampness. 





























CHICAGO. | prices $25 to $50. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
FFFFFFFTFSFFFS ITS 
$3.50 THE 
=— 
Guaranteed to 
fit and please, 







heavy extension welt soles, lace or 
button, black or tan-colored kid, are illustrated in our 
catalogue. Welt shoe has inner sole of pure cork, which 
|| acts as a cushion, adding much to their comfort, and 


S H O E Wenea. 


Ask for them. Insist upon hay- 
ing the Guaranteed Ultra Shoes. 


FOR SALE BY ONLY ONE DEALER IN EACH TOWN. 
There is an exclusiveness about this 
dainty style that has made for it a 
phenomenal demand. In design, work- 
manship, and quality of material, it is 
the best possible to produce. Made 
from finest imported patent calf, best 
black cloth top, silk stitched, opera 
heel, light flexible sole. The ideal 
shoe for all dress occasions. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
**Ultra,’’ send us his name with your order 
direct and $3.50 (money-order, draft, or 
personal check), and we will send you 
the shoes at once, delivery charges pre- 
paid. State plainly size and width 
wanted. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
tells a flew story about shoes, 


is illustrated, daintily 
otten up, and compre- 
hensive. We will gladly 


mail it to you or to your 
friends upon receipt of 
names and addresses. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., 
201 Main Street, Brockport, N. ¥. 
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This is the Song of the Axe! 


Fathered was I by the forge, 
Cradled in leaping flame, 
Lulled by the clink and the clang 
Of hammers beating = ra. 

an 


High on the mountain crest, 
Where the great winds pipe and swirl, 
Tower the ancient pines, 
Rooted a thousand years. 
Myriad summers have waxed 
And waned in their odorous shade; 
Snows immemorial 
Drifted their branches through ; 
, Still their exultant heads 
Rise to the limpid blue, 
Still they fearlessly lean 
To the surge of the swinging gale, 
And shout down the trail o’ the blast 
vans Aolian! 
ld they seem as the stars, 
Moveless as living rock, 
Lasting as earth itself! 


Lo, then come I, the axe! 

Hover a moment aloft 

In eager and breathless poise, 

Then in a circle of light 

Leap to the cedar’s root. 

Deep and deeper I bite 

To the heart of the virgin wood, 

And the scent of its bloodless wounds 
Fills all the air with balm. 

Sudden a tingling shock 

Thrills up the living trunk. 

Pulses along the boughs, 

Shivering prescience of death. 

Vainly the mighty mast 

Wrestiles in agony, 

Then with a stormy sigh 

Trembles and yields and leans, 
Sweeps with thunderous crash 

Down to the bruiséd earth! 


Lo, ’tis myself I sing, 
Feller of oak and ash! 
Brother am I to the sword, 
Red-edged slayer of men! 
Side by side have we hewn 
Paths for the pioneer 
From sea to sun-smitten sea! 
Hark to my chanted praise! 
Wild cascades in the hills, 
Winds in the reining pines, 
Voices of woodmen all, 
Swelling in unison vast 
Shout thro’ the sunlit days, 
Sing thro’ the starlit nights, 
The sounding song o’ the axe! 
WILLIAM LUCIUS GRAVES. 
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A Hymn at a Banquet. 


NDER the relaxed discipline just 
before the return of the troops who 
fought in the Civil War, there was 
no lack of merrymaking among 
comrades of the hard campaigns. 
Squads of them at the different 

posts met in military quarters, and frolicked 
half the night away. It was at one of these 
assemblies of the officers of an army corps domi- 
ciled in a Southern capital that the following 
incident occurred : 

They had come together for “a grand old 
reunion high,” to celebrate their victories, “swap 
stories,’ and drink each others’ healths before 
separating to go back to “God’s country’”’—as 
they called the North. The supply of liquors 
was plentiful, the supper-room was blue with 
the smoke of burning cigars; the stories kept 
the laughter loud, and the songs called out every 
voice in enthusiastic chorus. 

The best vocalist in the company, a fine young 
tenor, had been repeatedly appealed to for a solo, 
but although he seemed quite as jovial as the 
rest, it was far along in the festivities before he 
could be induced to sing. 

“Come, Harry, pipe up, old fellow; give us 
one of your best ;”’ and the importunity became 
too strong to resist. 

That an undertide of different emotién had 
been gathering power within him, and that 
“Harry” was not the only person in the room 
who had been hiding a sober thought, was very 
soon evident. 

“Well, boys, I’ll sing for you,” he said at 
last. 

The noise ceased at once, for most of those 
present had many times enjoyed his charming 
voice. He began the tender melody of Franz 
Abt, “When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” 
but instead of the expected lines his astonished 
listeners caught the words of Charles Wesley — 
the immortal hymn-prayer which has been so 
effectively set to that favorite tune. He sang 
with touching pathos. His comrades did not 
attempt to overcome the contagion of his feeling. 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly. 

What a scene, and what surroundings for such 
asong! Cigars were dropped, and lifted glasses 
were quietly set down. Surprised faces became 
convulsed with unexplained sympathy. The 
men thought of the dear old homes they were 
soon to see, and every moving memory came 
back. Before the singer ended there were tears 
on many weather-beaten cheeks. 

One rough cavalryman silently gathered up an 
armful of bottles, crept on tiptoe to the window, 
and threw them out. Another, and another, till 
willing hands had helped clear the tables of 
every sign of liquor. Voices that had a tremor 
in them said, “‘Sing us another, Harry,’”’ and the 
comrades finished their feast with choruses of 
Gospel Hymns. 

We gather these facts from the story, ““A Song 
in the Night,’ by Mr. William O. Stoddard in 
the Christian Endeavor World. “It was 
pretty dark spiritually in the army at the end of 
the Civil War,” says Mr. Stoddard; but the 
above incident tells how surely a swift touch of 
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the magic of real religious power will bring men’s 
holier feelings to light, and turn their frivolity 
into reverent and serious joy. 


————~<~or——____—_ 


English Pluck. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, in his readable book, 
“Glimpses of England,” comments upon the fact 
that “English pluck” is renowned in all the four 
quarters of the earth. ‘The English are brave,” 
he says, “but so are many other peoples,—the 
French, the Spanish, the Austrians, for example,— 
yet who ever hears of French pluck, or Spanish 
pluck, or Austrian pluck?” There is in English- 
men, he suggests, a predominance of physical 
fortitude, which justifies the celebrity attained by 
the phrase all over the world. 

The boys’ schools in England manifest every 
day this cardinal English virtue. Every boy does 
homage to pluck, and scorns sneaks and cowards. 
“Not long ago,” writes Professor Tyler, under 
date of 1864, “I happened to be at a boys’ school 
near London during the play-hour. A little fellow 
was brought in with a severe contusion of the 
forehead, from a stone. The blood was running 
freely down his face, but not one tear. He 
Giadsined even to appear personally concerned in 
the affair.’ 

The boys in the schools “put into Coventry” the 
boy who, while holding the bat, flinches at the 
approach of the cricket-ball. He is ignored; no 
one speaks to him, walks with him, sits with 
him—he is sent into exile. Few boys get “into 
Coventry” a second time; they prefer a broken 
limb to dodging. Ifthe Duke of Wellington ever 
did say, ‘‘Waterloo was won on the Eton cricket- 
field,” that “Coventry” business explains it. 

In a school near Bath ‘‘a boy got a deep gash in 
his arm from the spike of an iron fence ; he fainted 
away and had to be carried into the house. 
Presently the surgeon began to operate on the 
boy, who neither winced nor groaned. 

““T never saw such a stoic,’ whispered the 
doctor; ‘I’m hurting him awfully!’ The master 
replied in a whisper, ‘It’s owin: the other boys 
bein here.’ As soon as the other boys went out, 
the little patient began to roar with pain. 

“<Tll stop this,’ said the master, and he called 
back some of the boys to hold the wounded arm 
while the operation. continued. The moment 
they appeared the sufferer brushed off his tears 
wit this other arm, and was grimly silent. The 
taunt of cowardice from the lips of the other 
boys—for that he cared more than for the hurt of 
the surgeon’s knife.” 

It is a Spartan training; but it begets the 
grimness which, having done all, stands, endures, 
and flinches not, even under intense bodily pain. 

One of the Napiers, that fighting family,-while 
directing the troops in a Peninsular batt e, had 
his jaw smashed. He went to the rear, to the 
surgeon, had it bandaged, and returned to the 
fighting line. A shot made his right arm useless ; 
a surgeon in the field ae bound it up, an 
Napier was soon in front, giving orders as if 
nothing had happened. 

That is the quality of physical fortitude which 
has emphasized “English pluck” in every civilized 
language, and in not a few barbarous tongues. 

“Blood will tell.” Two thousand — ago the 
Germanic stock from which the English grew was 
noted, so Tacitus says, for cherishing physical 
hardihood as one of the cardinal virtues. English 
boys in the nineteenth century unconsciously 
obey the racial, hereditary impulse. 


—_—_—_——— SO 


How a Kind Deed Saved a Life. 


That wealth is not always deaf to the calls of 
suffering is shown by the case of a poor young 
soldier who was lately pronounced by the surgeons 
at St. John’s Hospital in Brooklyn to be on the 
road to recovery. He was Albert Duncan, of the 


Second United States Infantry, who had been |. 


lingering between life and death for weeks, and 
was only saved, the physicians say, by the joy of 
seeing his father and mother. 


Duncan had been sent to the hospital in the 
late autumn, suffering from fever and abscesses. 
He became so ill that the hospital authorities 
wrote to his parents, who live near Ashland, 
Kentucky, that if they wished to see their son 
alive ter must come on at once. 

The father, a poor farmer, was without money 
to pay his own and his wife’s way to New York. 
He hoped to obtain it soon somehow; but the 
days went by, the sick soldier growing worse, 

rofoundly discouraged as he was because he 

ought he should never see his father and 
mother again. 

A visitor at the hospital, a lady, heard of the 
case, and asked Miss Helen Gould to investigate 
it. Miss Gould did so promptly, with the result 
that she sent money to the Duncans at Ashland. 
ae started for Brooklyn on the first train after 
receiving it, and were quickly admitted to see the 


son. 
The joy of the sight of them acted as a tonic to 
him, and much to the surprise of the doctors, who 
had _ given him up, he began to improve. The 
mother came daily to see him, and remained each 
day as long as she was permitted. The son, 
constantly happy where he had been seemingly 
hopeless, gained steadily. 
hrough Miss Gould’s generosity the mother 
— near the hospital until her son was able 
ravel. 
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Monkeys Picking Cotton. 


The Cotton Planters’ Journal gives an account 
of the training of monkeys to pick cotton, in the 
plantations of Mississippi, an account which it 
would be hard to believe if it were not accom- 
panied with names, dates, places and circum- 
stances which put deception out of all probability. 


The introducer of this novel kind of labor is Mr. 
W. Mangum, and the principal scene of its 
employment has been Mr. Mangum’s plantation 
at Smedes, Sharkey County. The attempt was 
suggested first by Professor 8. M. Tracey. He 
seen the performances of some trained 
monkeys, and assured Mr. Man that he 
thought they could be trained to pick cotton. 

Mr. Mangum was so much impressed by the 
suggestion that in the summer of 1897 he hunted 
out the owner of the monkeys which Professor 
Tracey had seen at work, bought the whole lot, 
ten in number, and induced their trainer to come 
with them to the plantation. There, in September 
1897, their training as cotton-pickers began, an 
was conducted to a successful issue. 

Each monkey was provided with a bag which 
would hold about twenty-five pounds of seed 
cotton. This bag was hung over the monkey’s 
shoulder. Baskets to hold the cotton were placed 
at the end of each row, and one man beside the 
trainer was needed to take the cotton out of 
the sacks and put it into the baskets. 

The female monkeys proved the best pickers, 
not only picking cleaner cotton than the males, 
but picking more ina day. In less than a month 
after they were set at work, they could pick on 
an average one hundred and fifty pounds daily. 
They picked in weather in which negroes would 
not pick, and picked cleaner cotton than the 
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negroes. The first experiment was so successful 
that in June, 1898, Mr. Mangum sent to Africa for 
three hundred more owners of the same breed. 
They arrived at Smedes about the first of Sep- 
mber, and their education under the superin- 
tendence of the old trainer began at once. 

It was much more difficult to teach these than 
it had been to teach the others, as they were 
wild, and had not gone throu ‘h the general 
civilizing process that the others had undergone. 
However, Mr. Mangum and his trainer persisted, 
and before the season was over they had them 
well taught; although Mr. Mangum fears that 
they never could have succeeded but for the ten 
original monkeys, whose example was invaluable. 

A staff correspondent of the Cotton Planters’ 
Journal visited Smedes in November last to see 
the monkeys at work. He writes: 

“I must admit that it was a glorious sight to 
see, and one that did my heart great good. The 
rows were filled with monkeys, each with her 
little cotton sack around her neck, picking quietly, 
without any rush or confusion. 

“When they got their sacks full they would run 
to the end of the row, where a man was stationed 
to empty them into the cotton basket, when they 
would hurry back to their work. The monkeys 
seemed actually to enjoy picking.” 

The cost of picking cotton with the aid of 
monkeys is only about one-third as much as with 
Segre abor, and the cotton brings a end price, 
being cleaner. As cotton-picking machines have 
been a failure in the South, there is great interest 
in the Smedes experiment. 


—————_ 4-0 


The Good-Cheer Bird. 
A Camping Song. 


Where the burned pine leans o’er the green thick brule, 
And the purple berries grow 
Where the bear roams wild, and the lake waves lap 
OC: 


Of fishing and peace and enough for all— 
Good luck! Good cheer, good cheer ! 


Around the bend where the alders grow 
Shoots the bow of a bark canoe ; 

And tired eyes light up with the ioy 
Of the woods and the waters blue. 

And see ! in the pine with the wind-swept top, 
By the spring where we camped last year, 

The herald of plenty, a gray-brown bird— 
Good luck! Rest here, good cheer ! 


Round the outlet’s bend when the summer ends 
Drifts the stern of a bark canoe. 
The paddles trail, while the brown hands rest, 
And quiet eyes with the woods’ peace blest 
Turn back for a good-by view. 
And hark! From the green of the wind-swept pine 
ngs a parting message clear, 
Where Sipsis sings and flutters his wings— 
Good luck! Next year, good cheer! 
Wo. J. Lone. 
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Pumped. 


Writing of his varied experiences, in “By Way 
of Cape Horn,” Mr. P. E. Stevenson tells of a time 
when, needing exercise, he volunteered to assist 
in pumping ship. A ship’s pumps are worked by 
means of handle-bars attached to large, heavy 
fly-wheels, six feet in diameter; and the motion 
of pumping is similar to the old-fashioned way of 
lifting rock out of an excavation by man-power 
derricks. 


I descended to the main-deck after supper and 
was smilingly welcomed by boatswain and men. I 
rasped the handle-bar with the reckless assur- 
ance of a man who knows not what he does, 
having oppoette me a raw-boned, powerful Eng- 
lishman, Coleman by name. 

“Shake her up,” came from the second mate in 
another moment; and urged by the strong arms 
of Le sailors the great wheels began slowly to 
revolve. 

As moments passed with no indication of accel- 
eration in the speed, I began to fear that I was 
not to find much exercise, when all at once there 
was an increase in the movement, and my breath 
eame shorter and quicker. 

Faster and yet faster flew the iron handles till 
we must have been doing sixty revolutions to the 
minute. I was nearly pitched off my feet at every 
turn, and my head began to swim. 

Usually at the end of fifteen minutes a halt is 
called for a breathing-spell; but now we went on 
and on with no signs of stopping. 

Then I saw that the men were putting up a joke 
on me, and no intention of resting until I 
should ery t+ which I resolved not to do. 

The pace was frightful, but I decided to faint 
on the deck rather than yield. Round went the 
eruel, relentless handles, carrying me with them, 
while the boatswain made facetious observations, 
at which the men smiled compassionately. 

“Fine exercise this, mister. How’d you like to 
do this when we’s turnin’ the corner with two feet 
of water on the deck?” 

A ghastly smile was the only answer I could 
summon, and in five minutes more I should 
certainly have succumbed to dizziness and want 
of breath. Then I heard the voice of the mate, 
strange and distant, ‘“That’ll do the pumps.” 

Ile go the handles, summoned all my strength, 
tottered to the poop ladder, crawled up, fell into 
a deck chair, and for a few minutes endured the 
agony of a man thoroughly “pumped.” 














—————<o>—____ 


Criminals Among Wolves. 


Mr. E. Seton Thompson, naturalist to the 
government of Manitoba, has, under the title, 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” given a series 
of observations on the cunning of beasts. That 
quality is in general the device of the weak, but 
the helplessness which it indicates may be of 
different grades. There is the cunning of wolves, 
which use their wits to rob man of his flocks and 
cattle, that of the domesticated creatures, which 
sometimes delight in criminal acts, and the 
cunning belonging to self-preservation among 
those animals on which others prey. 


Mr. Thompson claims for certain animals, says 
the Scientific American, a share of the deference 
paid to depraved greatness. For example, there 
was the wolf which, in the fourteenth century, 
terrorized all Paris for ten years; a lame grizzly 
bear which, in two yom, ruined all the hog- 
raisers and drove half the farmers out of business, 
in the Sacramento Valley, and a certain wolf in 
New Mexico, which was reported to have killed a 
cow every day for five years. 

This wolf grew to be so well known that an 
increasing price was set upon his scalp, until the 
sum reached a thousand dollars. Ordinary means 
of ey J or omg om | failed completely. The 
wolf and his mate brought up their cubs among 
some rocky precipices, within a thousand yards 
of the farm, and killed cattle daily. 

At this period, Thompson made _ the 
acquaintance of the vandal, and tried to kill him 
by scientific methods. He melted cheese mixed 
with fat of a heifer in a china dish, cut it into 
lumps with a bone knife, to avoid the taint of 
metal, and concealed in the lumps strychnine and 
cyanide, in odor-proof capsules. In doing this, 
he wore pe steeped in cow’s blood, and even 
avoided breathing on the bait. 

One of these lumps, placed in a tempting posi- 
tion, disappeared. Mr. Thompson followed the 
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track to the next lump, and the next, and noticed 
that those also were gone. At the fourth he 
found that the wolf had [aid all four together ai 
seattered dirt over them. 

The wolves now took to stampeding and killing 
sheep. Half a dozen goats are usually kept wit); 
each flock, as leaders, and they are not easily 
Fag ong at night; so when wolves are abou, 
the sheep crowd about these leaders and remaj 
there while the shepherds drive the wolves away. 
The object of the wolves is to stampede the shee}), 
and then pick them up, day by day, afterward. 

One night they ran over the backs of the Iuid- 
dled flock, and killed all the goats ina few minutes. 
The sheep were then available for prey. 

Traps to the number of a hundred and thirty 
were set in different parts of the big ranch. The 
trail of the yo was followed, and it became 
apparent that the leader, warned by the scent, 
stopped all the rest, and advanced alone to the 
trap. He scratched until he laid bare a dozen 
buried chains and pickets. Then he entered an 
H-shaped series of traps, realized his danger, and 
slowly backed out, putting down each paw back- 
ward until he was off the dangerous ground. 

Afterward he sprung as many traps as possible, 
by scratching clods and stones at them with his 
hind feet. 


Oe 


John Was Snubbed. 


The Detroit Free Press knows a boy who thinks 
he would like to be a naturalist if he received 
satisfactory encouragement from his parents. 


A microscope had been given him on his tenth 
pare and forsaking all other interests he 
devoted himself to the study of nature with such 
ardor that by tea-time on the first day he was 
much excited over his newly acquired knowledze, 
and sought to give it out for the entertainment of 
the people at the table. 

Guests were present, and turning to the lady 
nearest to him, with a smiling face he inquired: 

“Did you ever look at cheese through a micro- 
scope ?” 

“I do not remember to have done so,” she 
Fee emg J replied, withdrawing from her lips the 

it she was about to eat. 

“Well, you just ought to see the things craw] on 


“John!” exclaimed his father, “eat your 
er 
The lady quietly tucked the piece of cheese 
under the side of her plate, and John perceived 
that his information on that subject wasn’t 
wanted. 

When strawberries were placed upon the table 
John burst forth again. 

“You ought to look at a strawberry through a 
microscope! They look just like warts, and you 
think you can see bugs a-running —” 

“John!” said his mother. 

“Well, they look worse than flies’ heads!” pro- 
tested the eager naturalist, ‘‘for flies —” 

“Boy!” said the father, “leave the table!” 

John went out and sat on the woodpile, wonder- 
ing why his father wouldn’t allow him to “talk 
sense’”’ when he really had something to say. 
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A Sudden Introduction. 


A Philadelphia paper tells a funny story of the 
blizzard days of last winter in that city. A certain 
Mr. K. had over his dining-room a skylight which 
was burdened with a great weight of snow, and 
early one evening he took a snow-shovel and 
went up to remove it. He shovelied it off, and 
then it occurred to him that he would perform the 
same service for his next-door neighbor, whose 
dining-room lay side by side with his own, the 
construction of the two houses being alike. 


The inmate of the next house was a worth 
widow, whom Mr. K never met, but wit 
whom his wife was on calling terms. 

Mr. K. proceeded to a ape om from which he 
could, as he supposed, safely shovel off the snow. 
but in doing so he made a false step and got on 
the skylight. Crash! went the glass, and down 
through the aperture went Mr. K. 

It chanced that his next-door neighbor was just 
at this time eating her dinner. Mr. K. landed in 
a sittin Fo oy in the middle of her table, 
surrounded by snow, broken glass and china, 
and capsized dishes of food, and still manfully 
brandishing his snow-shovel. 

The shovel told the story to the widew. Al- 


though somewhat disconcerted, she quickly 
regained her composure, recognized the neighbor 
whom she had seen pass her door, and exclaimed, 
politely: 


“O Mr. K., 1 am very glad you've calied! I’ve 
often heard Mrs. K. speak of you!” 


——__~+o»—— 


Unvaried Diet. 


An amusing story is told of an old-time soldier 
who loved liquor better than food, and was bound 
to have his diet according to his taste. It was in 
the days when British soldiers provided them- 
selves with rations out of their pay. To insure 
the proper feeding of the men a strict inspection 
of the daily mess was instituted. It was found 
that unless this was done many soldiers would go 
without meat in order that they might have money 
to buy grog. 

Donald loved whiskey, and could live very well 
on oatmeal. Therefore he eschewed butclier’s 
meat. But at the daily mess it was essential that 
he should have meat before him. 

For a long time Donald saved his money, and 
yet, to all appearance, lived up to the require- 
iments, When the officer went his round Donald 
had his mess before him. It was tripe, tripe, and 
tripe again for a “nae. ‘ ; 

“Do you always eat tripe?” asked the inspecting 
officer, becoming a little suspicious. 

“Always, your honor,” replied Donald. 





“a officer stuck a fork into the dish before 
him. 
“Well, Donald,” he remarked, “I never before 
saw tripe with buttons on it.” 
The meat proved to be a slice from a pair of 
leather breeches. 
Sed ha 
Why? 


The peculiar simplicity of the French peasant 
is illustrated by two incidents. A peasant went 


to his post-office and offered for the mail a lctteT 
which was over the weight specified for a single 
stamp. 


“This is too heavy,” said the postmaster. “You 
will have to ay another stamp onit.” | 
“Wh-wh-why,” said the peasant, with wide- 
qpen exes. “w-w-will another stamp make if any 
ghter ing 
Another peasant, presiding over the municipal 
council of his village, gave the assembly a lectw! 
on the lack of necessity for any more road-}wic- 


ing. : 

4s for the roads which are now bad,” he said, 
“it is of no use to repair them, for nobody tr*' 
over them; and as for those which are #008, 
why do anything to them until they get bad? 
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A Game With the Gulls. 


Jack was paying his first visit to California, 
and his eyes were wide open for new and inter- 
esting sights. He had just left the car in which 
he and his father and mother had been travel- 


ling for five long days across the continent, and | 
now they were all on the great ferry - boat, | 
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was out of his reach. By the time Jack’s bag of 
crackers was all gone some one else had brought 
a piece of bread which he threw bit by bit to the 
gulls, whose game of ball was amusing almost 
all the people on that end of the boat. The gulls 
were always ready, and still watched for more 
when the last piece had been thrown. 

By that time the boat had almost reached San 
Francisco, and Jack had to leave his gulls, 
although he would have been glad to watch them 
as long as they were hungry. He played the 
same sort of game with them a good many times 
after that, when he went back and forth on the 
ferry-boat, and both he and the gulls always 
enjoyed it just as well as they did the first time. 
RutH TANGIER SMITH. 


«4+ 


Dororuy (as 2 turtle slowly crossed the 
road in front of her): Look, mamma, there’s 








crossing the bay from Oakland to San Francisco. | somebody’s breastpin running off! 


The first thing that attract- 
ed Jack’s attention was a 
beautiful gray and white bird 
which was flying close beside 
the boat, turning its head 
from side to side, and watch- 
ing Jack with its bright eyes, 
without a sign of fear. Then 
as he looked about he saw 
dozens more of the birds, 
some, like the first, of the 
softest gray and white, some 
of a dark, mottled, brownish 
color, and all either following 
steadily beside the boat or 
flying in circles around the 
stern. 

“OQ papa, what are they ?” 
he asked in great excitement. 

“They are sea-gulls,’’ his 
father answered. “No one 
is allowed to shoot them 
here, so they are very tame, 
and they always follow the 
ferry-boats back and forth in 
hopes oi getting something 
to eat. When any pieces of 
food are thrown out from the 
restaurant on the lower deck, 
you will see that they are on 
the lookout for it.’’ 

Surely enough, in a few 
minutes Jack saw something 
thrown over the side of the 
boat from the lower deck, 
and at the same instant a 
great screaming and flutter- 
ing began among the gulls. 
They seemed to be all at once 
right over the spot where the 
food fell, swooping down 
into the water, diving, swim- 
ming, reaching and seizing 
pieces wherever they could. 
A minute more and the 
excitement was over, all the 
fuod had been picked up by those who were 
quickest among them, and the lucky ones were 
busy eating what they had found, while the rest 
were already following the boat again, watching 
for another chance. 

“Why couldn’t I feed them, papa?” asked 
Jack, suddenly remembering a bag of crackers 
which he had been carrying. 

“You can,” his father replied, “only you’d 
better let me throw the crackers for you, so they 
will go farther and you can see them better.” 

Jack willingly handed the bag to his father, 
who threw a piece of cracker out into the water. 
Most of the gulls saw it the instant it was 
thrown, and all flew after it at once, screaming 
and fluttering in their eagerness to get ahead of 
each other. Of course only one could get it, and 
that one was in a great hurry to swallow the 
large mouthful before any other could get it 
away from him. Ina moment he was up again 
with the rest, watching Jack and his father this 
time, for they all seemed to know now where 
the crackers came from. 

When the next cracker was thrown, they all 
tried to catch it before it fell in the water. One, 
a little ahead of the rest, caught up with it in 
time, dropped his legs to balance himself in the 
air, stretched out his neck, snapped at just the 
right moment, and caught the piece of cracker in 
his beak—then a gulp, and it was gone, and Mr. 
Gull was flying quietly along again, looking for 
the next mouthful. 

_ Jack clapped his hands in delight. This was 
like » game of ball, and the gulls made very good 
catcliers. His father threw the crackers, one 
after another, and each time the gulls tried to 
catch the piece in the air. Once in a while there 
was no one of them quick enough, and they 
would all have to drop after it to the water, but 













only a few crackers from the bag had a chance 
to fall so far. Sometimes a gull would get in a 
line with the eracker, go through his funny 
perf ‘mance of dropping his legs and stretching 
out his neck, and snap—only to find that he had 
hot measured the distance well, and the cracker | 


Ghis 
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A Leaf Party. 


Three little girls wanted a party one fine day 
in summer. 

They had left their home in the city, and come | 
to spend three long, bright months in the country 
home that they all loved dearly. 

“We want a country party,’ Helen said, “not 
a bit like a city party. 
about it.” 

Mamma thought that a leaf party would be 
delightful. The three little girls thought so, too, 
and danced almost as much in their joy as the 
leaves on the trees above them. 

Mamma picked a maple leaf, and they worked 


y | 
We must ask mamma | 





very busily cutting out paper leaves like the Up days and down days; wise days and siily days; | 4 country in Asia. 


maple leaf. ‘Then they wrote on them, “Will 
you come to my party to-morrow?” aud sent 
them to their little friends. 

When “to-morrow,” came, the table was put on | 
the lawn under the maple-tree, where Mr. and | 
Mrs. Oriole had a nest. They did hope Mr. | 
Oriole would show his bright colors, and perhaps 
give them a song. Anyway, they would leave 
some crumbs for him. 

A king-bird had a nest in the apple-tree close 
by. Wouldn’t they have fine guests if a king- | 
bird and Lord Baltimore would both eat their 
crumbs ? 

Helen and Marjorie made long chains of maple 
leaves for a border to the table, and little Ruth 
picked large grape leaves from the wild grape- | 
vines to hold the strawberries. They had big | 
rhubarb leaves for plates. 

The party was a success. When the children | 
were tired of running and playing games, mamma 
proposed that they spend the next half-hour | 
hunting for leaves. They were all to bring to | 
her as many kinds of leaves as they could find | 
on the lawn and beside the road. The one who 
found the most leaves, and knew the names of 


| the most leaves, was to have a little book with 


pictures of lovely flowers. Each one of the 
children hoped she would find the most. 


They worked as busily as the bees that were | American came by and helped the poor man!” | Banner, 11. America.’ 12. Home, Sweet ! 
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gathering honey and the vireos that were getting 
their food in the tree-tops, and talking about it 
all the time. The little plump hands got full 
of leaves they knew, and leaves they didn’t 
know. 

Sweet little Alice, who was lame, was glad 
her auntie had taught her about the flowers, so 
she knew the hop-clover and the primroses and 
black-eyed-Susans and many others. ‘They were 
all her friends. 

The half-hour seemed very short, and the 
children didn’t suppose there were half as many 
kinds of leaves to be found. It was Edith, sharp- 
eyed and restless, who found the most leaves, but 
it was the gentle Alice who knew their names. 
She couldn’t romp with the girls and was often 
left out in their plays; but the next few days she 
was happy, for the girls were hunting for leaves 
and flowers, and she was the one who knew best 
of all the girls what to call them. 

Helen and Marjorie and Ruth went to sleep 
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that night tired and happy, and Marjorie dreamed 
that the leaves were dropping from the tree on | 
the table, and that Mr. Oriole was singing grace 
for his crumbs. ELIZABETH KEESE. 
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My Days. 
Good days and bad days; glad days and sad days; 
Days when all is mournful, and days when all is 
bright; 


» he and weler made 
beside them 


n wall 


e could feach the lowest 
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— please. 





Days I have a happy heart, and dance and go 
a-singing, 
And days I’ve naught but trouble from the 
morning till the night. 


Days I lose my playthings, and days I bump my | 
head; | 
Days I know my lessons, and jolly times are | 
plentiful, 
And days I ery for nothing, and get sent up to 
ed. 


Big days and little days ; young days and old days; 
Days that come and days that go, a long and | 
passing train; 
And days when I am grown-up, like days when I 
am little, 
Will still be sad or happy, full of sunshine or of 
rain. 


Days, days, and more days; my lifetime will be 


fujl of them ; 
And to make the sunshine brighter, and the 
darkness seem less drear; 
To make more bright than dark days, more glad 
days than sorry days, 
I’ve a stout heart to welcome them, and a hearty 
voice to cheer. Eva LOVETT. 
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LitTLE Mary, aged five years, was greatly 
interested in the story of the good Samaritan, as 
related by her Sunday-school teacher. Upon | 
her return home she gave her mother a vivid 
account of the selfishness of the priest and the 
Levite. “But,” added she, “by and by a good | 


| boll, bull. 














Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
CHARADES. 
IL. 
My first roams all through fhe meadow-lands, 
Yet motionless in the churchyard stands. 
Strange contradiction! and it is true 
That whatever it does is done by you. 
7” second is always dark, Gone dressed 
n burnished armor glittering bright. 
‘Tis the harbinger of peace 
and rest, 
Though ever a lover of fray 
and fight. 
When the colonies rose in a 
righteous cause, 
And the tyrant roused their 
indignation, 
“My whole or die!” their 
watchword was; 
They did my whole, and 
formed a nation. 
II. 
For plaything lost or broken 
oO 


Small boys will often grieve, 

you know; 
My whole, though surely not 
horse caused 


a boy, 
A_ wooden 
dreadful woe. . 
If he had thought to first 
inside 
Its frame, and all its secrets 
learned, 
His palace fair, his city wide, 
I second sure had not been 
burned. 





Il. 

When comes my first, a wel- 
come thing, 

My second it will surely bring; 

And always, when it brings 
my whole, 

The solemn bells begin to 
ring. 


> 









2. 
SOME THINGS I HAVE MET. 
The science of real being. 
An instrument to measure 


— 


colors. 

Toses > Just The middle of the foot. 

cone at me ! he art of working in 
. ne ‘ 


A literal translation. 

A change in a word. 

A simile expressed in one 
word. 

The middle of the hand. 

Transformation. 

A worker in metals. 


3. 
VOWEL PUZZLE. 


The following words are 
formed by changing the first 
vowel. Example: A dance, 
jig; a sharp notch, jag. 

A wooden hammer, a kind 
of grain, a fish. 

building, an outer cover- 
ing, a mound of earth. 
A piece of wood, a pile of straw, a collar. 
Strong determination, a barrier for defence, a 
shaf* in the earth. 
A tie, a curve, a company of people. 


4. 
FOUR DOGS. 

A positive dog, and a pretty pink dog, 
And a do A at can sparkle and shine, 
at you have right before you, 

ttle riddle of mine. 


And a do; 
In this 


5. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES, 
Upper left-hand square. A strap. Extent. Tidy. 
A fruit. 


Lower left-hand square. To raise. A notion. 

Dropped. A story. R : 
Central square. A cardinal point. 

Domesticated. 


An army. A state. 


Not difficult. A 
A division of time. 


A continent. 


Upper right-hand square. 

A father. art of the foot. 
Lower right-hand aes. 

plant. A piece of furniture. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a plasterer and 
afisherman? One carries a hod, the other harries 
a cod. 

When your friend is being beaten in a boat-race, 
the name of which nation do you call? Roman 
(row, man!). P 

In what way is a miner like a thief? The more 
pockets he finds to pick, the happier he is. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Beg in—begin. Act or—actor. Lacerated— 
lace rated. Tonsil it is—tonsilitis. Port Ray— 
portray. Bulletin—bullet in. Cashmere—cash 
mere. Brigand—brig and. 

2. River Dee. Decent, degraded, decoy, de- 
tested, desire, device, deliver, descent, defeat, 
deceit. 

8. 1. Bag, beg, big, bog, bug. 2. Ball, bell, bill, 

, ast, Gest, fist, lost, lust. 4. Mass, 
mess, miss, moss, muss. 5. Mate, mete, mite, 
mote, mute. 6. Pack, peck, pick, pock, Puck. 7. 
Rack, reck, rick, rock, ruck. 8. Tan, ten, tin, ton, 
tun. 


4. 1. Cat, cater, pill, are, pillar—caterpiliar. 2. 
Bull, rush—bulrush. 3. Port, ray—portray. 4. 
Pear, a, chute—parachute. 

5. 1. The Old Folks at Home. 2. Old Oaken 
Bucket. 3. Robin Adair. 4. Last Rose of Summer. 
5. Kathleen Mavourneen. 6. Oft in the Stilly Night. 
7. Scots Wha Hae. 8. Annie o’ the Banks o’ Dee. 
9. Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. pangled 

i ome. 


10. The Star-S 
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Tur SPEAKERSHIP.—The principal Repub- | 
lican contestants for the Speakership of the next | 
House were erm Sherman and Payne | 
of New York, Hopkins of Illi- | 
nois and Henderson of Iowa. 
The first three have withdrawn, 
and the Republican vote will be 
given to Representative Hen- 
.. derson, which will ensure his 
F election. Mr. Henderson is one 
of the most popular men in 
Congress, a good parliamenta- 
pavio 8. HENDERSON Tian and an effective orator. 
He is a veteran of the Civil War, and lost a leg 
at the battle of Corinth. He is a native of 
Scotland, which makes him ineligible to the 
Presidency, and is about 60 years old. 





< 


THE VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS in the Philip- 
pines are returning, their places being taken by 
regulars. The Oregon troops are on their way 
direct to Portland in the transports Ohio and 
Newport, and the Hancock is to bring the 
Nebraska and some other troops. The Califor- 
nians at Negros will be relieved by the Sixth 
Infantry. 


ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL.—The 
British government was recently appealed to by 
about 20,000 British residents in the Transvaal 
to secure for them larger civil rights in that 
republic, and relief from onerous restrictions of 
various kinds. President Kruger and Sir Alfred 
Milner, the British High Commissioner for South 
Atrica, have held a conference on these questions, 
but without result. The gold-mines of the 
‘Transvaal, which are now the most productive 
in the world, have drawn in many thousand 
foreigners, until the “Outlanders’” outnumber 
the Dutch burghers more than two to one, and 
pay most of the taxes, and yet are practically | 
without share in the government. The Dutch | 
are jealous of their prerogatives, and the Jameson | 
raid made them distrustful of the English. | 
‘They offer to arbitrate the questions, but England | 
will not consent to that, as it would be | 
concession of the full independence of the 'Trans- | 
vaal. The situation is a serious one. 

THE FRENCH CABINET, of which Monsieur | 
Dupuy was premier, met an unexpected defeat | 
in the Chamber of Deputies June 12th, and 
resigned in consequence. The incident was an | 
indirect result of the Dreyfus case. On the | 
Sunday following the decision of the Court of | 
Cassation, President Loubet was grossly insulted | 
by a party of Royalists at the Auteuil race-course. 
On the next Sunday there was a counter demon- 
stration by the Socialists, which was repressed 
with some harshness by the police. On Monday | 
the cabinet was interpellated by a Socialist | 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and Premier 
Dupuy’s explanation of the conduct of the police 
proving unsatisfactory, the chamber rejected a 
motion of confidence and adopted by a large 
majority a motion hostile to the cabinet. 





A GREAT ENDOWMENT. — Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, of California, has executed deeds of 
gift to the university named for her son, to 
the estimated value of $30,000,000. This is 
probably the largest single gift ever made to 
any educational institution. Mrs. Stanford only 
reserves control of the property during -her life, 
in order that there may be no legal contest over 
it after her death. The property includes a one- 
fourth interest in the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, large blocks of other stocks, and more 
than 100,000 acres of land. ‘The university | 
begins its eighth year next fall with an enlarged 
faculty and new buildings in process of con- 
struction. 
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EXILE IN SIBERIA.—For many years Russia 
has used Siberia as a kind of penal settlement, 
sending thither thousands of political and other 
prisoners for permanent exile. Before there 
was railway communication the prisoners suffered 
great hardships on the way, and many died 
before they reached the settlements to which 
they had been condemned; but the opening up | 
of Siberia to settlement and agriculture by | 
means Of the great trans-Siberian railway makes | 
it desirable to abandon this practice; and the | 
tsar has appointed a commission to recommend | 
some other method of punishment, and an 
improvement of the condition of the exiles now | 
in Siberia. 





Tue FALL ELrctrions.—This is an “off | 
year’’ in national polities, and it does not promise 
to be a year of great interest in state affairs, as 
only eleven states hold elections next November, 
and in only six of these—Maryland, Ohio, Iowa, | 
Massachusetts, Kentucky and Mississippi—are 
governors to be chosen. Contests for seats in 
the United States Senate will affect the legislative | 
elections in Virginia and Mississippi, and in | 
both states there is expected to be a more or less | 
general expression of the preferences of the | 
voters, in the primaries, as to who shall be Sena- | 
tors. This is intended as a step toward the elec- 
tion of Senators by the direct vote of the people. 
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{9% St, Sewing Machine - 


We Pay Freight. 
At Any Price. 
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Self-Threading Shuttle. 


5 Res publishers of THE 

YoutTu’s COMPANION 
were the first parties who 
ever offered a FIRST CLASS 
high grade Sewing Machine 
at practically wholesale 
price. In spite of the low 
price, $19.00, we have 
always maintained the high 
grade of the New Compan- 
ion. The success of our 
plan has induced parties to 
offer to make for us sew- 
ing machines which could 
be sold at from $10.00 to 
$15.00. We have, of course, 
DECLINED all such offers, as it is our purpose to supply our subscribers with the BEST ONLY. The 
New Companion has stood the test of years in all climates and on all kinds of work. Probably no 
machine is more widely or favorably known in the United States. If you have any idea that you 
will need a new sewing machine (and that you do not care to pay $45.00 when you can obtain from 
us as good a one for $19.00) please send us a postal. We will mail you at once the most complete 
and beautiful Sewing Machine Instruction Book ever issued by any firm. This book fully explains 
how to use the machine and its attachments. The lower cut illustrates one of the attachments in 


operation. SEND FOR THE BOOK. 
.. | estimonials .. 





I ordered one of your New Companion Sewing Machines 
some two years ago, and it is liked so much that I order 
this one not for myself but for a friend.— C. W. ANDERSON, 
Tomahawk, Va. 

4900 


Received the New Companion Sewing Machine May 16th 
and am very well pleased with it. I have not used all of 
the attachments yet, but what I have 
used work beautifully. I think the 
Companion does as good work as -the 
$65.00 machines here. I am perfectly 
satisfied with it.— 

Mrs. I. J. PRITCHARD, Acampo, Cal. 
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The New Companion Sewing Machine 
came this morning, apparently in per- 
fect order. It is a beauty, beyond my 
expectation, and has been running all 
day. I have received nothing from you 
at any time that did not come fully up 
to representations, and am confident 
this beautiful machine will be no 
exception to a hitherto invariable rule. 
—E. G. Waters, Baltimore, Md. 
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In regard to the New Companion 
Sewing Machine that I got last Octobe: 
we are well pleased with it and think 
it is as good or better than some 
the $40.00 or $50.00 machines that a! 
sold here.— W. E.-DILLMAN, Trinity 
iat. wer ne Springs, Ind. 


On receipt of $19.00 we will deliver the machine, freight paia, at any railroad freight office 
east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these States for $3.00 
extra. We also allow 15 days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can 
be returned, and the amount paid Will be refunded. We warrant every machine for 5 years. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3 
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RAIN AND MICROBES.—Sir William Crookes 
and Prof. James Dewar, while examining the 
condition of the river Thames, have made an 
interesting observation on the effect of rain in 
increasing the number of microbes in the stream. 
After a hard rain, lasting several days, they 
found that the microbes were about six times as 
numerous in Thames water as they were before 
the rain, and when fair weather set in again, 
the number of microbes rapidly decreased. The 
increase, it is believed, came from both the air 
and the land, but in this case, fortunately, the 
microbes were all of harmless species. 

A KITTEN’s LEAP.—lt isa matter of common 
observation that cats always fall upon their feet. 
Recently a Maltese kitten about two-thirds 
grown, belonging to Mr. J. H. Serviss of Closter, 
New Jersey, was chased by a dog, and took 
refuge in a tall tree, which has almost no branches 
up toa height of 60 feet. The kitten ascended 
to that elevation, and apparently through terror 
refused to descend. It remained on its lofty 
perch four days and nights, including one night 
of tempestuous rain and lightning. Finally a 
boy, armed with climbers, was sent after the 
kitten. On his approach, it ran out on a slender 
branch and leaped. Mr. Serviss watched it | 
descend, and observed that its legs were widely 
sprawled, and that it kept its belly toward the 


ground, until, striking a small branch of a neigh- | 


boring tree about 15 feet from the ground, its 
balance was destroyed, and it fell on its ‘side. 
No bones were broken, but it was severely 
bruised, and for several days it would swallow 
nothing but water. Soon it entirely recovered. 


INHABITANTS OF THE NILE.—The Egyp- 
tian government has determined to send a scien- 
tific expedition along the Nile, from its mouth to 
its upper waters, for 
the purpose of study- 
ing the fishes inhabit- 
ing the great river. 
The specimens are to 
be sent to London for 
examination. It is 
known that about 90 
species of fish inhabit 
the Nile; but it is believed that many more will 
be discovered. It is also hoped that many 
problems relating to the fishes sculptured on 
Egyptian monuments will be elucidated. 











CORUNDUM VERSUS STEEL.—Within a few 
years past the use of corundum has greatly 
increased, partly asa result of the discovery of 
corundum deposits in North Carolina and Geor- 
gia. More lately it has been found in Ontario. 
Originally corundum was derived almost exclu- 
sively from India. Ranking next to the diamond 
in hardness, it has long been employed for 
grinding gems and other hard materials. At 
present the use of “corundum wheels’’ is spread- 
ing. These wheels are composed of corundum 
grains firmly cemented together, and are said to 
be twice as effective and durable as emery wheels. 
They are employed instead of steel files for 
cutting down metal surfaces, and in place of 
grindstones for sharpening tools. A corundum 
wheel, it is averred, will grind off a pound of 
iron in one-eighth of the time and at one-seventh 
: the cost required to do the same work with a 
file. 

NATURAL SNOWBALLS.—Last March there 
was a remarkable exhibition at Grafton, New 
Hampshire, of the comparatively rare phenome- 
non of “snow-rollers.” Freshly fallen snow 
was rolled by the wind into innumerable cylin- 
ders, some of them as large as a barrel, which 
dotted the hills and fields. Similar rollers have 
been seen in recent years in Connecticut, in 
Kansas and in the State of Washington. The 
size varies with the strength of the wind. 


Toy BALLoons As LiFE-PRESERVERS.— 
M. Charles Janet of Beauvais has proved by 
experiment that little india-rubber balloons are 
capable of supporting in the water persons who 
cannot swim, and that they are very effective in 
quickly bringing to the surface a swimmer who 
has been submerged by a wave or an eddy. He 
proposes their adoption as life-preservers. Four 
little balloons, rolled up with a yard of small 
cord, and not too bulky to be carried in a lady’s 
purse, constitute his apparatus. In case of need, 
the balloons are to be inflated to about half their 
_ capacity, as in that condition they offer the 

talest resistance to the action of the waves. 


lure TuGrin Foe-DisPELLER. —This in- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Big Reductions in 


Brass Band Instruments, 


Drums and Uniforms. Write for catalog, 
445 illustrations, FREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY 40 Adams St., Chicago. 


STENOGRAPHY seein i 


Pp, Bookkeeping, etc 
thoretughiy” taut by inaii 
3 personally at Eastman i 
Young men and women carefull 








Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 

Finished ; Guaranteed for 20 Years. Write for Catalogue. 
Attachments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. W e Pay Freight. 

Dept. M26, VICTOR MFG. CO. ,161 to 167 Plymouth Pl. Chieago. 


NEWSPAPER mt Iustrating Taught By Mall : 
SKETCHING, 8%" for\"salaried’ positions. "Time 


MAGAZINE tain, ne now. Nat. — School of 











Poughkeepsie, N. 

prepared for = 
ness gine Situations furnished. ree. 
. GAINES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





rit” Your Work ? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your my, 
your chances of complete 
suce write to The International 
pondonse, ik Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn. how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Stodente in the ical or Eleoc- 
gti —q or any of 
neering Courses are 
— qualified for salaried —- 
room pos jitions. W. 
es pamphlets. 
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GRAPE-NUTS. 
A NEW AND HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS FOOD. 

The odd-sounding name is used to designate a 
peculiar food, made not exactly in the shape of 
nuts, but having a pleasant, nutty flavor and crisp 
brittleness that makes them a charming favorite 
with the palate. 
| Of yet more value than the taste is the food 

value of Grape-Nuts. They are largely composed 
| of Grape-Sugar (your dictionary can tell you 
| about that), and those who use them will find the 
morning meal has not only been pleasant, but has 
been quickly and easily digested ; for grape-sugar 
is an article produced in the human body at one 
stage of the digestion of food, and is at once ready 
for transformation into good healthy blood and 
nourishment. 

It should not be understood that the grape-sugar 
of which Grape-Nuts is made has been produced 
in the human body. But this grape-sugar is made 
| by much the same process as the body employs, 
and is produced by natural treatment of grains 
without any foreign substance whatever. It is 
made by the Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
The result is perhaps the most highly nutritious 
food ever produced. 

Grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 


Pears’ 


What a 
soap’ is! 

It is the cheapest 4nd 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 








luxury Pears’ 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 


Hauthaway’s 
Russet Polish. 


Applied and polished with a 
cloth. No need of soiling 

the hands. A few moments 
each morning with Hauth- 
away’s Polish 
keeps the shoes 
like new. 


Sold Wherever 
Shoes Are Sold. 
By mail 15c. 


C.L.Hauthaway & Sons, 
jon, 
Try our Pat. Leather Polish. 





Estab. 
1852. 










There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


$8 ICYCLE ‘SUN RIES. ge 
5 Bev by Mail my 2 Pay aie SE 


Prices. $3.50 Gas L emnve, $1.75 ; He. Foot Se 

i Pumps, 35c.; 25c. Toe Clips, ide. ; #1 Cy- 4 
az {i clometers, 60c.; 25c. Enamel (any color) 15e. 33 
Ill. Cat. Free. Frank Eveland, 150 Nassau St.,N.Y. °° 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-P 4 
} Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
iN dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 

a large Premiuin List. Nomoneyrequired. 
Bluine Co. Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


D A case of bad health that R-1-P-A-N-8S 





will not benefit. They banish pain 

' ud Prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-1 S on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I PA N-8S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may ‘be had at any drug-store. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to an paarens for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CU., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. Fasten 
them to the pocket or waist- 
band withakey chainsecured 
by the Improved ash- 
burne Patent Fastener. 
Slips on easily, grips likegrim 
death, don’t tear the fabric, 
released instantly. 
25 cents. Catalogue of 
novelties, free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., 


= Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 


Boys & Girls 


You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting goods, musical instruments and many other 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of yal 














of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money tous and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
grand opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
os Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills 


5000 BICYCLES 


9 Models 
10 to S25. 
98 & 97 mode ls ®8 to B15. 
jf Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to G10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
y where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a centin advance. 
YOLE by helping us advertise our 
superb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
I give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our Special Offer. 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fun 


Cut the string 
And let it run; 
Nothing like it 
Under the sun. 
There's delight in the 
flavor, there’s health in 
the pure i Root- 
beer. eat tem per- 
ance drink. x. When the day 
is hot there is no drink so 
satisfying; when the vi- 
tality islowno drink is so 
beneficial; when you are 
over heated no drink is so 
cooling as 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 


Make it yourself at home. A package of 
Extract makes five gallons. Hires Root- 
beer, Carbonated ready for drinking. Sold 
everywhere by the bottle and case. Write to 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, and ask how a boy can make 
from 40 cents to $4.50 per day. 





























Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 


cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘‘It’s as 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 





vention. for j increasing the safety of navigation is 
described in the Monthly Weather Review. It | 
“onsists of a pipe eight feet long and three inches | | 
in interior diameter, having a wide flange at the | 


mouth. It is connected by a tube with a blower | 
— of sending through it a powerful stream | | 
W 


arm air, which opens a hole in the mist, | 
enabling the navigator to obtain a view 
sh the densest fog for several hundred feet. | 


thus 
thr: uL 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free of 
dealers or by mail, 


English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package makes 50c worth | 


WILL Make First-C: tpn inca etnetonny | 
for $3. Write. a yoy 481, 1215 B’way, N. Y. 
$9% to $23 RYUYS.AVICTOR micas 


and March 30th. 


335 


The Magic vie Square. | 


A handsomely lithographed 


Puzzler 


for po 1S poets and not too 
ot older folks. 


SEN T FREE 


on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
Address, 
DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 
Principal Coffee Roasters of 
Boston, Mass. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 









A Positive Betiel for 
PRIOK id ', 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, and all 

ictions of the skin 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.’ Removes all odor of 
spiration. Delightful after Shavir 
Sold every where, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
( the original. ) Samplefree. Gernagp Mennen Co., Newark, N. J 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


END for a beautiful pooxs free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the ee 
Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Our offer Sully ex- 
plamed in Youth's 
Companion, eb. 16th 











“Frozen 


Dainties” 
A dainty book thes will help you make the most 


FREE} 


delicious desserts. By Mrs. Lincoln, author of the 
Boston Cook Book. Sent free because it_com- 
mendsthe ImMpROVED TrRipLe MoTION WHITE 
MOUNTAIN FREEZERS. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. H, Nashua, N. Ht. 


To Amateur 
Photographers. 


“HE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhibition 

and Contest for pictures taken since Oct. 1, 

1898, will be conducted on the 
as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribution 
will be placed on exhibition, each be aring the 
name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs that is, best from the 
standpoint of the artist and the photographer— 
the following awards will be made: 


wuevvvvey 














same liberal terms 


Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
poeten yl PRIZE. Twen — om and Diplom: 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA te 
ity-Five Women next in order of me: 
Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday = the close of the competition, October 2d. 
PIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Di —e 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Di 
a 4 HONORABLE MENTION DL LOMA to each 
f the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 
Girls’ b= in 
For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Di —- 


SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Di 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION D PLOMA to each 


reach of the 








Quality created the 
standard by which all ; 











There are none so deaf 
as those who won’t buy 
; 9 pe | D 
Wilson’s sense” Ear-Drums 
The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis- 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. 


Doctors recommend them. Thousands testify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., | 


100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 











of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898. 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Pive Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best single 
set of photographs in the e entire collection in addition 
to whatever prize such a set may have been awarded. 
That is—a cash prize will be awarded to the best work 
in each class; awarded to the 
best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design and 
nine inches high. It is valued at $30.00. The name of 
the winner will be engraved upon it together with a 


the cup will then be 


| suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE, 
Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 


| receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
| framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 

The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 

Every contributor must be an amateur 

Every peescarapn must have been 
October 1, 

Gontriohsers may send any number of pictures of 


any size or ae 
he c/ass, and name and address of the competitor, 


taken since 


| must be written on the buck of each photograph 


Each picture must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be framed. 
© picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of 7he Companion, to use as it may please. 
The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1899. 


Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Class. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.76 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the gio All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for piteare a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in 4 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Regi t- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
respohsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
o 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 


EOPLE who live near the sea 
often experience very disa- 
greeable, and sometimes even 
alarming, symptoms when they 
first go to a place having a 
high altitude. These symptoms 
constitute the affection known 
as mountain sickness. 

Some persons suffer from 

tS ab ~ this trouble more or less se- 
verely when they visit a place of even moderate 
elevation, such as Denver or the City of Mexico; 
but usually they become accustomed to the 
elevation in a few days, and are then perfectly 
comfortable, except perhaps for a little shortness 
of breath upon slight exertion. 

The pronounced symptoms of mountain sickness 
usually make themselves felt when a person 
inexperienced in mountain-climbing reaches a 
height of nine or ten thousand feet. 

The first sign is shortness of breath; the climber 
finds that he is forced to stop and take several 
deep inhalations before he can go on. Then 
comes a weakness of the legs, which give way, 
und oblige him to rest at still shorter intervals. 
The pulse becomes rapid, and if the climber 
persists in his task, he begins to have palpitations 
of the heart and throbbing pulse, which can be 
felt and heard beating in the head. 

With this there is dizziness, the face becomes 
more or less purple, headache is severe, and there 
is nausea, and very frequently nosebleed, the 
latter affording considerable relief to the conges- 
tion of the head. At the same time the hands 
and feet are cold, and the sufferer feels drowsy, 
although sleep ameliorates his symptoms but 
little. . 

The symptoms felt by some visitors in Colorado, 
although less marked than these, are still of the 
same sort. There is breathlessness on walking 
rapidly or ascending stairs, the heart beats more 
forcibly and more rapidly than usual, and there is 
difficulty in keeping the extremities warm. 

The cause of all this trouble is the rarefaction 
ofthe atmosphere. The lungs receive less oxygen 
in proportion to the exertion they make, and so 
comes ‘the shortness of breath. This causes a 
change in the blood circulation, and this, in time, 
leads to most of the other symptoms described. 

The exertion’of climbing increases the trouble, 
but is not the sole cause of it, for aéronauts suffer 
in the same way, although perhaps not until they 
have reached a greater elevation. 

The only cure is time, or a descent to a lower 
level. A measure of relief can sometimes be 
obtained by taking small quantities of dried 
prunes or onions, or smelling garlic. An occa- 
sional sip of strong coffee, tea, or beef extract is 
also useful. This is the treatment followed by 
the guides in the high region of the Andes in 
Ecuador and Peru. 


——_o————— 


SOME INHABITANTS OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


Civilization assuredly works wonders in a com- 
munity, but it often renders the community less 
interesting, or at least less picturesque, than 
before. That was what Professor Worcester, 
who visited Palawan, of the Philippine Islands, 
thought when he contrasted the wild Tagbanuas 
with their partially civilized brethren. The wilder 
people were to him the more interesting. 

Their small village houses of bamboo were 
perched high in the air. When the inhabitants 
wanted to write a letter, they took fresh joints of 
bamboo for note-paper, and scratched their letter 
in vertical columns, like the Chinese. They had 
a simple syllabic alphabet in common use, point- 
ing, in Professor Worcester’s opinion, to a time 
when they possessed a higher civilization than at 
present. 

These peculiar people were not without a form 
of government. The affairs of each community 
were administered by a council of old men, who 
dispensed justice according to tradition and their 
own sense of what was right. 

Itis to be inferred that a man thought twice 





| any one was charged with a serious crime, the 
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before accusing his neighbors of a grave offence, 
for the method of judging was something of an 
ordeal, as well to accuser as to accused. When 


old men conducted him and his accuser to some 
deep pool, and there, in the presence of relatives 
and friends, caused them to dive beneath the 
water. He who remained under the longest was 
accounted to have spoken the truth. 

The religious beliefs of these inhabitants of the 
Philippines were as peculiar as their ideas about 
justice. As toa future life, they considered that 
state to be the privilege of the good. The bad, 
they believed, were judged after death, and when 
found guilty, were pitched into a fire and com- 
pletely consumed. 

They had their theory of evolution also, only in 
their case the man had not been evolved from the 
monkey, but the monkey from the man. When 
asked why the monkey looked so much like a 
man, they said it was because he was once a man, 
but he was very lazy, and would not plant rice. 
Then his companion threw a stick at him, where- 
upon he assumed his present state, the stick 
becoming his tail. 


KILLED BY ANTS. 


An exchange tells of a man in Australia who 
was killed by ants. Such an occurrence is said 
not to be so very uncommon in that country. It 
is described as more dreadful than the horrors 
devised by the most ingenious of the Grand 
Inquisitors. 


The man was a prospector, and while digging 
in the side of a hill was injured by a fall of earth. 
As he lay partly covered and unable to move, he 
was attacked by a nest of ants, and for more 
an hour millions of the voracious insects simply 
— him. He died shortly after being res- 
cu 


ed. 

There is a case on record of a Ballarat wood- 
carter who was found under his overturned dray 
suffering fearful torments. He had been attacke 
by ants, and would certainly have succumbed 
had it not been for his dog. The animal, a cattle- 
dog, only discovered what was wrong after several 
hours, and then, by pers", scratching at the 
stream of ants on the ground and licking them 
from his master’s face and arms, kept him com- 
paratively free till help arrived. 


NO LONGER ISOLATED. 


Farmhouses separated from their nearest neigh- 
bor by many miles have justly been considered as 
lonely places. Now, however, in Australia, where 
many such isolated farmh exist, the monot- 
ony of farm life is broken. 


Farms that are far apart are connected, and 
their inmates hold converse with one another. 
The medium is the telephone, and the possibility 
of its use in such a connection is due to a recent 
discovery. 

To put wires from one farmhouse to another 
would be a work too expensive to be contem- 
plated, but it was found t the wire fences in 
common use in Australia were efficient lines of 
communication for telephonic purposes. The 
idea was seized upon and put in’ ractical use. 
Friendly intercourse. was established between 
families as many as a dozen miles apart, and 
fences, that before had served to shut in and 
separate, became a medium for drawing families 
together. 





PRETTY GOOD FISHING. 


A sportsman known to Forest and Stream was 
once on the beach at the outlet of a creek in New 
York State, looking for shore birds, when he saw 
a colored boy, who was fishing for perch, lay 
down his pole at the call of his mother to do some 
errand. 


The sportsman put his 
eane pole and fished, adding a dozen perch to 
the boy’s string, and then sneaked off. esentl 
a@ second sportsman, happening that way, aske 
the boy the usual question, and received this 
answer: 

“Yess’r, dey’s good fishin’ heah. W’en I stop 
to run to de sto’ fo’ to get some cawn-meal fo’ 
mam’, de perch dey come outen de crick an’ jes’ 
— deyselves awn my string. I don’ on’stan’ it, 
but dey’s jes’ as good fo’ breakfas’ ’s if dey was 
cotched awn a hook.” 


mm aside, and took the 


NOT MERE OBSTINACY. 


An amusing story of amateur sport comes to 
the London Academy from the far East, all the 
way from Perak, in the Malay Peninsula. 


The sun was blazing down on a field of hot, 
excited horses and men, all waiting for a tall 
raw-boned beast to yield to the importunities o 
the starter and get into line. 

The patience of the latter was nearly exhausted. 
“Bring up t horse!” he shouted. “Bring u 
that beast! You'll get into trouble over this, 
tell you that!” 

The rider of the refractory beast, a youthful 
lightweight — patiently: 

‘I’m as tired of it as you are, sir, but I can’t 
help it. This is a cab-horse, this horse is. He 
aa start till the door shuts, and I haven’t got 
a door!” 


FRIGHTFUL. 


Mary Alden had lived all her fifteen years in the 
country, far removed from railroads, and when 
her father accepted a position in the machine 
shops of the great railroad corporation at G., 
and settled his family in a house overlooking the 
switch-yards, her life was filled with terror. 

On the first occasion of her crossing the yards 
a od train of cars was being disconnected an 
distributed. To her horror, she heard a man at 
one end shout to another, “Never mind that | 

umper! You can’t wait. éut her in two, and | 
row the head end down here.” | 

Mary fainted. | 


SYMPATHY. 
Probably the reader has heard voices which the | 
following will recall to his mind: 


“T know Mr. ay is a good man,” said one 
of the members of the family, after the caller had 
ane, “but it makes me so tired to hear him 


“T know why it is,” said another member of the 


than d 





family. ‘You feel like clearing your throat all 
the time to help him out.” 


COMPANION. 


STAMPS ! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. | 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 


1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE | 100 diff. stamps, fine, | 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


RSALE. The real estate, stock and 
good-will of the largest and best ap- } 
pointed commission sale stable in Boston; | 
plant finely located and | 
equipped with all modern | 












ng a cas 
over $100,000 per annum; | 


present 


proprietor 28 yrs. 
Add D. Woodward 


ress A. » | 
A, ’ } 





Cameras at Lower Prices. 


A $15.00 Camera four $7.45. 
SE D 50 and we will ship 
by express, sub- 
ect to examination, our 
ale 4x5 Cycle Camera, with 
sole leather case and shoulder 










is made o 
mahogany, nickel - 
trimmings, cover 


an _ 
vlew finder, tl 


aking,” sent free. Ask us how to get a camera free. 
YALE CAMERA CO... 51 Randolph 8t.. Chicago. 


Me Waldorf 


Shoe, from Shop to You! 


If Waldorf Shoes were sold 
through the usual channel of 
jobbers, wholesalers, retailers, 
they would cost $3.50 to $4.00. 

We give you all middle 














profits and sell you 
irect from factory for $2.50 
lus 25 cents — 
$2 0, Jor: Postage. Men's Waldorf, All Sizes. 


None but the best material is used and in work- 
manship every operation is the same as on hand- 
sewed shoes. Made in Calf, Black Seal Skin 
(waterproof), Tan, Enameled and Patent Leather. 
Latest Styles. 


Our Boys’ Waldorf will outwear any 

boys’ $2.00 shoe made auny- 1 50 
where. Direct from factory $. . 

Add 2sc. for postage if sent alone. 


Two pairs Boys’ Waldorf or one 

pair boys’ and one pair 
men’s sent for one postage 
charge of 25 cents. 


for Illastrated 
’ Waldorf, sizes 11 to 4. atalogue D. 


R.H. LONG, Factory, Springfield, Mass. 


CTP % 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Bicycle Bargain 
Pi Soa hae Sar soni 
& THOROUGHLY RELIABLE BICYCLE 


Guaranteed by us for the 
year 1399 for 


$15.98. 


These are for men only and in 

one height of frame, 24 in. Three 

L, colors — Green, Maroon and Black. 

If you want one write quick. 
Quantity is limited. 


Mention ‘‘The Youth’s Companion.”’ 




















H. O’NEILL & COMPANY, 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
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Crescent 
Bicycles 


like high-grade watches and 
locomotives, run better and bet- 
ter with constant use. They 
are built for work and wear. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, . . . . $60 
Adults’ Chain Models, . . . . . . $35 
Juvenile Models, (24-inch wheels). . $25 


We should like to send you our Catalogue No. 9, 
containing ‘‘Care of the Wheel,”’ free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 








The Daisy Air Rifle 


is a practical rifle at less than the price of a toy! 
It shoots straight and well, and a little practice 
will teach any one to become a “ crack shot.”” No 
powder, no smoke, no danger, no noise. 
oe ge with black walnut stock, handsomely 
nickeled steel barrel, globe sights, interchange- 
able parts. Our 2oth Century Daisy (price $1.00) 
will shoot either darts (price reduced to 35 cents 
oy dozen) or shot, while our Daisy Repeater (price 
1.25) will shoot 48 times without reloading. 
If your dealer will not sell you a“ Daisy” 
(be sure the word “ Daisy” is on the stock), 
send us his name and we will send you one 
from the factory, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
Free 


DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
i THE DAISY MFG. COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich., U.5.A. 

















came from the oven. 





The cracker jar has been supplanted by the Yneeda Jinjer 
Wayfer box. The box that kéeps its contents as fresh as the day they 
When your appetite craves a fresh, sweet, delicate 


morsel try a Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. 
can try them often. Where the children can get them as often as they like. 


_ Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


is the sweet sister of Uneeda Siscuit. Ask your grocer for them. 


Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
Proprietors of the registered trade-mark—** Uneeda.”’ 


Keep the box where you 

















